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TPHE following Essays were originally written and published 
as General Prefaces to several of Shakespeare's Plays 
in Hudson's new series designed and prepared for use in 
schools, classes, and families. The first essay is prefixed to 
the new edition of Hamlet \ that on ** English in Schools," to 
A Midsummer-Nights Dream and The Merchant of Venice \ 
that on ** Shakespeare as a Text-book," to Much Ado About 
Nothing; that on ** How to use Shakespeare in School," to 
As You Like It and King John ; and the last essay is from 
the Harvard Edition of Shakespeare. The essays have been 
so heartily approved, and the demand for them, even in their 
scattered form, has been so great, that we thought it best to 
collect them into one volume, as more convenient for the use 
of teachers and students of Literature* 
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PREFACE. 



SINCE the first volume of my School Shakespeare made 
its appear£(iicey which was about nine years ago, very 
considerable advances have been made in the way of furni- 
ture and preparation needful or desirable for such a work. 
This is especially the case with the play here presented in a 
new dress. And my own long and constant occupation in 
teaching classes in Shakespeare has, I would faii^ hope, now 
brought me a somewhat larger and riper fitness for doing what 
ii requisite in this particular field. Moreover the stereot)rpe 
plates of this play, as also of some others, have been so much 
and so often used for the pamphlet sections of the volume, 

► that they have become not a little worn and defaced. These 
are the principal reasons for setting forth the present edition. 
I still adhere to my old plan of foot-notes, instead of mass- 
ing the annotation all togethef at the end of the play. This 
is because ample experience has assured me, beyond all per- 
adventure, that whatever of explanation young students need 
of Shakespeare's text — and they certainly need a good 
deal — is much better every way when placed directly under 
the eye, so that they can hardly miss it ; and because at least 
nineteen in twenty of such pupils will pass over an obscure 
word or phrase without understandirv^ \\.,x"aJi\'«.'Cjcv'xjx ^^^^ ^-^ 
look up the explanation in axvotVv^T ^^^ ^^'v ^^ n'^^j*:^^' ^^ 
this instance, however, I V\ave meatv\.\.o e^0^>\^^ *^^^^^^ ^ 

notes all matter but whaA appeaxedi IxJcaVj x^^^^ ^ 
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for a proper understanding of the Poet's language and m 
ing. As will readily be seen from some of the foot-not 
am indebted to Mr. Joseph Crosby, of Zanesville, O., 
most valuable aid towards this part of my task. The m 
so used has been communicated to me in a private c( 
spondence with that gentleman, running through se^ 
years, and extending over the whole field of Shakesp< 
and throwing more light on dark and difficult passages 
I have received from any other living commentator on 
Poet. 

Another advantage of the method of foot-notes is, 
it operates as a wholesome restraint against overdoing 
work of annotation. And surely, if we may judge from ^ 
has been done, it is so much easier to multiply superfli 
notes than to keep within the bounds of what is fairly n 
fill in this kind, that some such restraint seems emine 
desirable. Shakespeare, it scarce need be said, has suff 
a great deal from this sort of exegetical incontinence. 
perhaps the tendency is stronger now then ever befor 
smother his workmanship beneath a mass of needless 
even obstructive annotation. An inordinate fecundity 
explanation is quite too much the order of the day. T 
have been divers instances, of late, where we find the g 
I cannot say out-weighing, but certainly far out-bulking, 
text. Surely it is better to leave students a little unhe 
than thus to encumber them with superfluous help. T 
burdens of unnecessary comment are really a "wearines 
the flesh " ; and even hungry minds may well be repelled i 
a feast so overlaid with quenchers of the appetite. Nor 1 
the Poet's editors yet got their mmd^ >\xv\;\^^ Ixq\xv "^^ 
yjce of leaving many of his dai\ies\. v\v\iv^ x^xv^^^-sLva^' 
^f Gxplainiagi ^multitude of ttoci^ xVv^x^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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take care of themselves. For pupils ought not to be put to 
studying Shakespeare at all, until they have grown to such a 
measure of intelligence, that they may be safely presumed to 
know several things without being told. 

Such being the case, or at least my view of the case, I am 
not without apprehension, that some excess may be justly 
charged upon what is here done. Self-restrained and spar- 
mg as I have meant to be, still there is a considerable^ addi- 
tion to the number of notes given in my former edition. 
But, in the matter of annotation, it is not easy to strike just 
the right medium between too much and too little. Here, 
again, I have been mainly guided by the results of my own 
experience in teaching; aiming to give such and so many 
notes as I have found needful or conducive to a fair under- 
standing of the Poet's thought. 

In the present stage of Shakespearian study, I suppose it 
would hardly do, even in a book designed for school use, to 
leave the matter of textual comment and textual correction 
altogether untouched. Accordingly there will be found, at 
the end of the play, a body of CRmcAL Notes, wherein I 
have drawn together whatever seemed necessary or desirable 
to be said in the way of textual criticism, and of comment on 
such particulars of textual correction as are here admitted. 
In doing this, I have almost unavoidably been led to note a 
few instances of different readings. 

These few cases excepted, I have purposely, and with full 
deliberation, abstained from every thing in the line of vari- 
orum comment and citation. For, indeed, such matter, 
however right and good in its place, can hardly be oC ^jc^xssr. 
or interest Save to those w\\o ai^ m25«l\Tv% ^x \\^^^^^\sns^ '^^ 
make a specialty of Shakespeanaca \ote. ^^^^^^ ^'^ '^'^ '^^^ 
MDif even tl\e teachers in oui sc\voo^ axv^ c^^^^^^ ^"^ 
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not one in five hundred has, or ought to have, any thou 
of becoming a specialist in Shakespeare, or a linguistic a^ 
quary in any department of study. To such students 
minute discussion or presentation of various readings n^ 
needs be a stark impertinence ; and its effect, if it h^ 
any, can hardly be other than to confuse and perplex tb 
thoughts. In this, as in other walks of human service, t 
processes of elaborate study are of very limited use, and m 
well be confined to a few ; while the last results of su 
study are or may be highly useful to all. I hold, indee 
that Shakespeare ought to be made much more of than he 
in our higher education : not, however, with the view of fittii 
people to be editors and critics ; but that they may ha 
their minds and hearts rightly attuned to the delectations i 
his poetry and eloquence and wisdom ; and that they m. 
carry from the study some fair preparation of liberal thoug 
and culture and taste into the common pursuits and interes 
of life. The world is getting prodigiously overstocked wi 
authors ; so many are aspiring to gain a living by their wil 
that the thing is becoming a dreadful nuisance : and it real 
seems full time that we should begin to take more thoug 
how a condition of "plain living " may be sanctified with tl 
grace of " high thinking " ; and how even the humbler ar 
more drudging forms of labour may be sweetened by tl 
pure and ennobling felicities of unambitious intelligence. 

A question has lately been raised, and is still pending, ; 

to the comparative value of verbal and of what is called se 

thetic criticism ; and some have spoken disparagingly, m 

to say contemptuously, of the latter, as a mere irrelevanc 

which they would fain be rid ol a\x.og;e.\}cv^x. N^^xV^^Voxxtvek' 

certainly has its place, and \iv VXs p\a.ee *\^ xvon. \.o \^^ v 

pensed with ; and it has ^ least xJo^a aAN^\:^%^ on^^ 
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Other, that it is.strictlj necessarf in the stadj of such authors 
as Shakespeare^ who abounds in words and phrases which, 
to common readers, are quite unintelligible without such 
help. This^ how^ef , may easily be overdone, and in fact 
sometimes has been hugely overdone, insomuch as to be< 
come little better than a sheer incumbrance ; nevertheless, on 
the whole, it has beJen of incalculable service. . But the other, 
I must think, has done good service too, and has fairly justi- 
fied its claims to a high estimate in Shakespearian lore : 
albeit I have to confess that some discredit has of late come 
upon it, from the fact that, in divers cases, it has taken to 
very odd and eccentric courses, and has displayed an ill- 
starred propensity to speculate and subtilize the »Poet's work- 
manship clean out 6f its natural propriety. Transcendental 
metaphysics, whether applied to science, to philosophy, to 
art, or to whatsoever else, of course loves to " reason high, 
and finds no end, in wandering mazes lost." Whatever it 
takes in hand, it can easily discover any meaning it wants, 
and as easily argue away any meaning not in accordance 
with its idealistic predilections ; so using its alchemy as to 

" " extract sunbeams from cucumbers," or to resolve gold into 
vapour, just as it happens to list. But these abuses may very 
well be struck off without casting away the thing itself. And 
the aesthetic criticism of Coleridge, Schlegel, Charles Lamb, 
Hazlitt, and Mrs. Jameson, has probably done more to diffuse 
and promote the study of Shakespeare, than all the verbal 
criticism in the world put together. 

The Introduction here given, as also some of the foot-notes, 
is mainly occupied with matter in this line \ the ^.vss. V^^^c^xs*^^ 
to aid such students as may caie to \>^ ^\^e^, \sy«'».^^ -^^s>25s. 

may be termed the interior study ot ^V^Ns.^'s^^^^''^ Ocv^^'^^'^ 
^^. Ordinarily, in books desiga^d fot ^>a^^ ^^'^ ^ 
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present, I deem it better to reproduce extracts fr< 
proved masters in critical discourse than to obtru 
judgments of my own. But my views of Hamlet 
different from those commonly put forth, that in this 
judged it best to set them aside, and to occupy the 
space at my disposal with a presentation of my own tl 
In this part of the work, I have derived much furt 
from Professor Karl Werder's able essay on Hamlet, ] 
of which, very choicely translated, are given in Mr. 
Furness*s great and admirable work, the variorum ed 
the play. My own views were indeed substantially tl 
long before I had any knowledge of the German Pi 
and even before his essay was written ; but I would 
could, and certainly could not if I would, disguise th 
indebted to him for much aid, and more encouraj 
towards a full statement and expression of them. 

The occasion moves me to protest, with all possib 
estness, against the course now too commonly pur: 
our studying and teaching of English literature. W 
indeed to have got stuck fast in the strange notion, th 
dren are never learning any thing unless they are cc 
of it : and so we are sparing no pains to force in 
premature and most unhealthy consciousness of 1( 
Nothing is left to the free and spontaneous vitali 
Nature. Things have come to such a pass with us, 
pupil must live. 

Knowing that he grows wiser every day, 
Or else not live at all, and seeing too 
Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpling cislenv o^\v\s\v^2lt\. 

Hence our education is kept at a ie^X\^^^ I^n^^-V^ 
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bition and emulation; and this naturally involves an in- 
cessant urging of high -pressure methods. We have no 
faith in any sowing, save where the seeds " forthwith spring 
up, because they have no deepness of earth." So eager and 
impatient are we for immediate results, that the conditions 
and processes of inward growth are, as far as possible, 
worked off and got rid of. But the results attained by this 
straining and forcing are necessarily false and delusive ; and 
presently wither away, because they have no root. 

Thus in our hot haste to make the young precociously 
intellectual, we are just burning real health and vigour of 
intelligence out of them ; or, at all events, the best that can 
be gained by such a course is but what Wordsworth justly 
deprecates as "knowledge purchased with the loss of 
power." For, in truth, when people, of whatever age, see 
themselves growing from day to day, they are not really 
growing at all, but merely bloating ; — a puffing-up, not a 
building-up. And we shall assuredly find, in due time, nay, 
we are abready finding, that those who get ripe before they 
are out of their teens begin to rot before passing their twen- 
ties. For such a forced and premature action of the mind 
can only proceed by overtaxing and exhausting other parts 
of the system ; and must needs be followed by a collapse of 
the mind itself equally premature. In other words, where 
the brain is built up at the expense of the stomach, the brain 
itself must soon break down. And, as " the child is father 
of the man," so of course the smart boys of our educational 
hot-beds can only blossom out into grown-up intellectual 
manikins. 
Now, in opposition to a\\ tVvVs, \>e \\. %^^, ^^^^xs. ^ssv^ t^s^^ssv 
that the work of education is iveces?»afvVj '5.^cx^^. ^ ^"^^"^ 
scioiis just in proportion as it \s dee^ ^lA ^^^^-^^^^^^^ 
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the mind is naturally conscious only of what touches its j 
face, rustles in its fringes, or roars in its outskirts; wi 
that which works at its vital springs, and feeds its nai 
vigour, is as silent as the growing of the grass, as unconsci 
as the assimilation of the food and the vitalizing of 
blood. When its springs of life are touched to their fir 
issues, then it is that we are least sensible of the proc«,^ 
So it is rightly said, "the gods approve the depth and :w 
the tumult of the soul." Only the dyspeptic are consci^ 
of their gastric operations : the eupeptic never think of 
their stomachs, are not even aware that they have any. 

One would suppose that a little reflection on the workings 
of the infant mind might teach us all this. For children, 
during their first five years, before they can tell any thing 
about it, or make any show of it in set recitations, and while 
they are utterly unconscious of it, do a vast amount of study- 
ing and learning ; probably storing up more of real intelli- 
gence than fi-om any subsequent ten years of formal school- 
ing. And such schooling is no doubt best and wisest when 
it continues and copies, as far as may be, those instinctive 
methods of Nature. But the pity of it is, that our educa- 
tion, as if " sick of self-love," appears to spurn the old wis- 
dom of Nature, preferring to take its rules and measures 
from a proud and arrogant intellectualism. 

In the mental and moral world, as in the physical, the 

best planting is always slow of fruitage : generally speaking. 

the longer the fruit is in coming, the sounder and sweetei 

when it comes ; an interval of several years, perhaps of ten 

or even twenty, being little time enough for its full and per- 

fect advent. For growth is a tVvm^ VW\. c^wwo\.\i^ ^^v^\s>.^^^ 

nzed; and, if you go abo*\t to eyXextt^oxvL^ W.^-^o^^n^ 

sure to cheat or be cherfed w\t\\ a v^otv\v\^^'5> '=.>xVl^c.^ Ve 
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tion : that it is to say, in place of a growth, which is slow 
and silent, but full of juice and taste withal, will be substi- 
tuted a swift, loud, vapid manufacture. 

What a teacher, therefore, most especially needs (and 
parents need it too) is the faith that knows how to work 
and wait; — to work diligently, carefully, earnestly; to wait 
calmly, patiently, hopefully ; — that faith which, having its 
eye on the far-off future, does not thirst for present rewards. 

Nor with impatience from the season ask 
More than its timely produce. 

For Nature, the honest old Mother, is far better, stronger, 
richer, than our busy and meddlesome intellectualists, who 
are straining so hard to get ahead of her, have the heart to 
conceive. Human wisdom may indeed aid and further her 
processes ; but it is stark folly to think of superseding them. 
And the forcing system now so much in vogue is essentially 
a levelling system ; though, to be sure, it can only level 
downwards : perhaps, indeed, the circumstance of its look- 
ing to a compelled equality*is what makes it so popular ; — 
a thing sure to issue in a manifold spuriousness ! For its 
estimate of things is, for the most part, literally preposterous. 
Minds of a light and superficial cast it over-stimulates into a 
morbid quickness and volubility, wherein a certain liveliness 
and fluency of memory, going by rote, parrot-like, enables 
them to win flashy and vainglorious triumphs by a sort of 
cheap and ineffectual phosphorescence ; thus making them, 
as Professor Huxley says, " conceited all the forenoon of 
their life, and stupid all its afternoon " : while, upon minds 
of a more robust and solid make, which are growing too 
much inwardly to do any shinmg om\.^^^>j , \\. V?5s» -a. ^\^- . 
heartening and depressing effect. Tn>a& >Scv^ i>j't.\.^\cw ^^^^^'^j^.^'^ 
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to quench the deeper natures, while kindling false fires ii 
shallower. 

Hence, no doubt, the feeling, which can hardly be n( 
any thoughtful teacher or parent, that " strongest mind; 
often those of whom the noisy school hears least." 
under the system in question, modest vigour is nati 
eclipsed by pert and forward imbecility, — the proper ch 
teristic of minds that have not strength enough to keep 
But minds thus heated into untimely efflorescence can h 
ripen into any thing but sterility and barrenness : before 
season of fruitage, the sap is all dried out of them, 
quote Professor Huxley again : " The vigour and fresh 
which should have been stored up for the hard struggl 
existence in practical life, have been washed out of ther 
precocious mental debauchery, — by book-gluttony and 
i son-bibbing : their faculties are worn out by the strain 

their callow brains, and they are demoralized by wort 
childish triumphs before the real work of life begins." 
those who are so incessantly driving on this bad syste 
may well ask, with Wordsworth, -*- 

When will their presumption learn, 
That in th' unreasoning progress of the world 
A wiser spirit is at work for us, 
A better eye than theirs, most prodigal 
I Of blessings, and most studious of our good, 

'.j Even in what seem our most unfruitful hours ? 

Now, Shakespeare, above all other authors, st 
j allowed to teach as Nature teaches, else he oug^ 

[ be used as a text-book at all. And here, I su* 

great danger is, that teachers, Yvavm^ Xoo \\\x.\ql < 
spontaneous powers of Nature, w*\\\ vixvCi^t\^? 
^uc/j, win keep thrusting themselves, i\v^\t sa 
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artificial preparations, between the pupil and the author. 
With average pupils, if of sufficient age, Shakespeare will 
make his way, slowly and silently indeed, but effectively, pro- 
vided his proper efficacy be not strangled and defeated by 
an excess of learned verbalism. For his great superiority 
lies very much in this, that he writes close to facts as they 
are : no cloud of words, nothing, stands between his vision 
and the object. Hence with him, pre-eminently, language 
is used as a transparent, invisible vehicle of thought and 
matter ; so that the mind, if rightly put in communication 
with him, thinks not of his expression at all, but loses sight 
of it, in the force and vividness of what is expressed. Beau- 
tiful his speech is indeed ; but its beauty lies in this very 
thing, that it is the crystal shrine, itself unseen, of the speak- 
ing soul within. The less, therefore, the attention of students 
is diverted from his matter to his language by external calls, 
the quicker and stronger will be their interest in him ; — an 
interest free, natural, and unconscious indeed, but all the 
better for that : so that the teacher will best further it by let- 
ting it alone ; will most effectively help it by leaving it un- 
helped. For the learning of words is a noisy process ; 
whereas the virtue of things steals into the mind with noise- 
less step, and is ever working in us most when we perceive 
it least. And so, when Shakespeare is fairly studied in the 
manner here proposed, the pupil will naturally be drawn to 
forget himself; all thought of the show he is to make will be 
cheated into healthful sleep ; unless, ay, unless — 

Some intermeddler still is on the watch 

To drive him back, and pound hvvcv,\\Vft ^c^Xt*?^, 

Wkhin the pinfold o\ \\\s ovrcv toxvwvv. 

Not, however, but that someVYvm^ ol %^^^^^ '^^'^^ ^^"^ 
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be given to the Poet's language, and his use of words ; for 
many of these are either unfamiliar or used in unfamiliar 
senses : but this part of the study should be kept strictly 
subordinate to the understanding of his thought and mean- 
ing, and should be pushed no further than is fairly needful 
to that end. But I have ample cause for saying, that in many 
cases, if not in most, altogether too much time and strength 
are spent in mere word-mongering and lingual dissection ; a 
vice as old indeed as Cicero's time, who pointedly ridicules 
it in describing one as " a chanter of formulas, a bird-catcher 
of syllables." In fact, as we are now chiefly intent on edu- 
cating people into talkers, not workers, so the drift of our 
whole education is, to make language an ultimate object of 
study, instead of using it as a medium for converse with 
things : for we all know, or ought to know, that the readiest 
and longest talkers are commonly those who have little or 
nothing to say. On every side, teachers are to be found 
attending very disproportionately, not to say exclusively, to 
questions of grammar, etymology, rhetoric, and the mere 
technicalities of speech ; thus sticking for ever in the husk 
of language, instead of getting through into the kernel of 
matter and thought. 

Now, as before implied, Shakespeare, least of all, ought 
be taught or studied after this fashion. A constant dissectir 
of his words and syllables just chokes off all passage of h 
blood into the pupil's mind. Our supreme master in tl 
knowledge of human nature, it is little less than downrir 
sacrilege to be thus using him as the raw material of p) 
logical exercitations. In the degree that it is impoi 
people should acquire a taste for him and learn to love 1 
just In that degree is it a sin to use \v\m ^o \ i^x ^^^sii^ 
^M hardly fail to breed a distaste iox \^m aaaA ai^ ^n^^v. 
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i 

Iiim. Doubtless there is a time for parsing, i « intent 

other things ; but people cannot parse thei 
parsed into a relish for Shakespeare's workmanship 
fruitful converse with his treasures of wisdom and pov 

And with the young, especially, the study of vernac 
authors should be prosecuted in entire subservience to the 

. knowledge of things : if turned into a word-mongering pro- 
cess, it touches no free and natural springs of interest, and 
so becomes tedious and dull, — just the thing to defeat all 
that pleasure which is the pulse of mental life. For the 
proper business, as also the healthy instinct of young minds 
is, to accumulate and lay in stores of matter : the analytic 
and discriminative processes naturally belong to a later pe- 
riod ; and to anticipate the proper time of them is a very 
bad mistake. But the knowledge of things proceeds too 
slowly and too silently for the ends of school-room show. 
Boys in school and college shine chiefly by the knowledge 
of words, for this is the mere work of memory ; but, in prac- 
tical life, men are useful and successful in proportion to their 
knowledge of things : which knowledge proceeds, to be sure, 
by the measures of growth^ and therefore is far less available 
for competitive examinations and exhibitory purposes. And 
so, forsooth, our children must be continually drilled in a 
sort of microscopic verbalism, as if we had nothing so much 
at heart as to make them learned in words, ignorant of 
things. Hence, too, instead of learning how to do some one 
thing, or some few things, they must learn how to smatter of 
all things : instead, for example, of being taught to sing, 
they must be taught to prate scientifically abowl ^cw^^^k.. 
'Thus our educational melVvoAs ax^ ^ eo\«^'^'eKN%'^^ "^^ 

one sole purpose of generating a t^e.^^^^"^^^ ^"^^ "^"^"^"^^^ 
inteUectualism ; which is )ust abouX. XJcvc ^V^^^^^"^^^^^^ 
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thing in the whole compass of man's intellectual 
)e. But, what is strangest of all, so becharmed are we 
our supposed progress in this matter, as not to see, what 
is nevertheless as plain as the Sun at midday, that we are 
taking just the right course to stunt and thwart the intellect 
itself. For the several parts of the mind must grow in pro- 
portion, keeping touch and time together in the unity of a 
common sap and circulation, else growth itself is but decay 
in disguise. And when the intellectual man, through prid:^ 
of self-sufficingness, sequesters itself from its natural conv 
merce and reciprocation with the moral, emotional, and 
imaginative man, the intellect must needs go into a dry-rot. 

I was convinced long ago, and further experience has but 
strengthened that conviction, that in the study of EngHsh 
authors the method of recitations is radically at fault, and 
ought seldom if ever to be used. For that method naturally 
invites, and indeed almost compels, the pupil to spend all 
his force on those points only which are, or may be made, 
available for immediate recitational effect. But, if the author 
be really worth studying, all, or nearly all, that is best in him 
escapes through the fingers of this process, and is left be- 
hind ; the pupil having no occasion for attending to it, nor any 
strength of attention to spare for it. He does nothing but 
skip lightly over the surface of what is before him, picking 
up such small items as the tongue and memory can handle ; 
but remaining quite innocent of all its deeper efficacies, 
which would indeed be rather an incumbrance than a help 
in reference to what he has in view. For the best thing that 
the best authors can do is to qu\eV.etv acs\d vcvs^'^ke tKe stu- 
cf-nt's wind : but quickening and \n?»p\i^Xxotv «i^ yvss^x^^ 
tA/n^s to be recited : their natara\ e«ec\. \s Vo v^^n^tvX. '^^ 
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ness of memory and tongue : and, while the pupil is intent 
only on what he can recite, the author's quickening and inspir- 
ing power has no chance to work ; and he just runs or slides 
over it without being touched by it, or catching any virtue 
from it. It is just the difference of mere acquirement and 
culture : for what the mind gains in the way of acquirement 
merely, is lost almost as quickly as it is got ; but whatever of 
culture is gained abides as an inseparable part of the mind 
itself. Thus the same rule holds here as in so many other 
things, that, when pupils are studying merely or mainly for 
effect, all the best effect of the study is inevitably missed. 

For these reasons, I have never had and never will have 
any thing but simple exercises ; the pupils readin^i^ the author 
under the teacher's direction, correction, and explanation ; 
the teacher not even requiring, though usually advising, them 
to read^ver the matter in advance. Thus it is a joint com- 
muning of teacher and pupils with the author for the time 
being; just that, and nothing more. Nor, assuredly, can 
such communion, in so far as it is genial and free, be without 
substantial and lasting good ; far better indeed than any pos- 
sible cramming of mouth and memory for recitation. The 
one thing needful here is, that the pupils rightly understand 
and feel what they read : this secured, all the rest will take 
care of itself; because, when this is gained, the work is, not 
indeed done, but fairly and effectively begun ; and what is 
once so begun, will be ever after in course of doing, never 
done. For people cannot dwell, intelligently and with open 
minds, in the presence of "sweetness and light," or within 
the sound of wisdom and eloquence, without b^vc^^^^^w^^^'^^ 
— enriched secretly, it may be, "bviA. ^etT«Nax\e.Tv^l \ "^^"^ '^'^ 
enrichment is in the shape of g^etttv^, vq\ac^ V-a^^^ '^^ "^^ 
the virtue of perennial growth. XivdvjYiea\ ^to-^i. n^^^^ 
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taking pleasure in what they are about, entering into it ¥ 
the zest and spirit of honest delight, then I know full \ 
that they are drinking in the author's soul-power, and t 
what they are drinking in is going to the right spot. For, 
find joy and sweetness in the taste of what is pure and go 
is the strongest pledge that things are going well. And si 
a communing of youthful minds with genius and mell 
wisdom has something of mystery and almost of magic 
it. Rather say, it is a holy sacrament of the mind, 
beautiful too as it is beneficent : in this naughty-lovely, 
this lovely-naughty, world of ours, I hardly know of a love 
sight. There is, be assured there is, regeneration in it. 
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ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS. 

WHY should English Literature be taught in our 
schools ? and, What is the best way of teaching it ? 
These are the questions which I propose to discuss. 

As preliminary to such discussion, it will, I think, be rightly 
in place to consider, briefly, what our people are aiming to 
prepare their children for, and what sort of an education it is 
the proper business of the school to give ; that is to say, 
what form of mind and character, and what disposition of 
the faculties, it is meant to impress. 

Now I take it that a vast majority of the pupils in our 
schools are not to pass their life as students or as authors. 
Their main business in this world is to gain an honest living 
for themselves and for those dependent on them. And no 
plan of education is just that leaves this prime consideration 
behind, in quest of any alleged higher aims : for there really 
are no higher aims ; and all pretence of such is a delusion 
and a snare. Some men, it is true, do more than gain an 
honest living ; but this is the best thing that any man does ; 
as, on the other hand, shining intellectually is the poorest 
thing that any man does, or can possibly leaxt^\a ^<2k. '^^^^ecw 
too most of the pupils in our sc\voo\s,mtv^l^-TC\TifcVNSsv^^^i^ 
of them at the least, are to get t\\ek Wvm^X^^ >ftsax.ew-N^^^^ 
by head-work; and what they need \s,Xo Y^nc; ^^«-^ 

3 
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SO armed and furnished as to guard their hand-work agains 
error and loss, and to guide it to the most productive mean: 
and methods. And, for gaining an honest living by hand 
work, the largest and best part of their education is not to b< 
had in school ; it must be got somewhere else, or not at all 
The right place, the only right place, for learning the trad< 
of a farmer or a mechanic is on the farm or in the shop 
For instance, Mr. Edward Burnett's " Deerfoot Farm," ii 
Southborough, Massachusetts, is, I undertake to say, a bette: 
school for learning agriculture than any " agricultural col 
lege " is likely to be. There is no practicable, nay, no pos 
sible way of acquiring the use of tools but by actually handlin< 
them, and working with them. And this rule holds equall; 
true in all the walks of life, — holds as true of the lawyer, th( 
physician, the merchant, as of the shoemaker, the bricklayer 
the machinist, the blacksmith. 

On this point, our people generally, at least a very larg( 
portion of them, have their notions all wrong side up : thei 
ideas and expectations in the matter are literally preposterous 
How the thing came to be so, it were bootless to inquire 
but so it clearly is. Parents, with us, are manifestly sup 
posing that it is the business of the school to give their chil 
dren all the education needful for gaining an honest living 
that their boys and girls ought to come from the school 
teachers* hands fully armed and equipped for engaging 
intelligently and successfully, in all sorts of work, whether ol 
head or of hand. And they are evermore complaining an( 
finding fault because this is not done ; that their children 
after all, have only learnt how to use books, if indeed the; 
have learnt that, and know no rcvoie \\o\\ \.o w^^ \.o^s, -axvi. ^:v 
better fitted to make or procure food aivd c\o\^^'=», ^^^ 
^fiey had spent so much time in staiV veXeiies^ ^x \sx ^ 
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But the fault is in themselves, not in the school ; their expec- 
tations on this head being altogether unreasonable, and such 
as the school cannot possibly answer. That, say what you 
please, is the plain English of the matter ; and it may as well ' 
be spoken. 

I repeat that, with very few exceptions, and those mostly 
applicable to girls, the most and the best that the school car. 
do, or can reasonably be expected to do, is to educate the 
mind and the heart : as for the education of their children's 
hands, parents must, yes, must look for this elsewhere : 
probably their best way is to take it into their own immediate 
care, and hold themselves religiously bound to attend to it. 
Possibly, withal, some parents, as also some who drive the 
trade of idealizing about education, may need to be taught, 
or warned, that unless the school have something ready made 
to its hand, unless the pupil bring to it something inside his 
skull, it cannot educate his mind : brains it cannot furnish ; 
though it is often blamed for not doing this too. And, good 
as vocal intelligence may be, yet, for all the practical ends, 
and even the dignities, of life, manual intelligence is vastly 
better : this it is that makes both the artist and the artisan ; 
and without this the former, however it may prattle and glit- 
ter, can neither plough the field nor reap the corn, neither 
tan the leather nor make the shoe, neither shape the brick 
nor build the wall, neither grind the flour nor bake the 
bread. 

But I suspect our American parents have become some- 

what absurdly, and not very innocently, ambitious of having ' 

their boys and girls all educated to be gentlemen axvd\aji\s5i.\ 

which is, I take it, the same m efecX. ^s» \ssn\w^ s^^-^ ^^- 

cated to be good for nothing •, loo ^xovaA ox \.oo X^i:^ ^.^^^ 

by hand-work, while they aie xioNme o^^i^^^ "^^ ^ 
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head-work, nor could get any to do, if they were. And so 
they insist on having their children taught how to do some- 
thing, perhaps several things, without ever soiling their fingers 
by actually doing any thing. If they would, in all meekness 
and simplicity of heart, endeavour to educate their children 
to be good for something, they would be infinitely more likely 
to overtake the aim of their sinful and stupid ambition. The 
man who has been well and rightly educated to earn, and 
does earn, a fair living by true and solid service, he is a gen- 
tleman in the only sense in which it is not both a sin and a 
shame to be called by that title. Any form of honest service, 
however plain and humble, has manliness in it, and is there- 
fore a higher style of gentility, and a sounder basis of self- 
respect, than any, even the proudest, form of mere social 
ornamentation. The dull boy, who cannot prate science, 
but can drive a cart as a cart ought to be driven, or the dull 
girl who cannot finger a piano, but can rightly broil a beef- 
steak, is, in the eye of all true taste, a far more sightly and 
attractive object than the most learned and accomplished 
good-for-nothing in the world. I have seen men calling 
themselves doctors, who, week after week, month after 
month, year after year, were going about making sham calls 
on bogus patients, that so they might either get themselves 
a practice or make men believe they had got one ; and have 
thought that the poorest drudge, who honestly ate his bread, 
or what little he could get, in the sweat of his face, was a 
prince in comparison with them. An aristocratic idler or 

9 trifler or spendthrift or clothes-frame, however strong he may 
smell of the school and the college, of books and of lingual 
culture, is no better than a vulgar iWilexaX.^ \o^fex •, x^cst oaxs. 
/lis smart clothes and his perfumes aiidVv\s\^^ V^xv^'^ ^tv^\;>s. 

fashionable airs shield him from the ^us\. conXemv^.^^ ^w^'^x 

^ -'oea and sensible women. 
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Now SO long as people proceed upon the notion that their 
children's main business in this world is to shine, and not to 
work, and that the school has it in special charge to fit them 
out at all points for a self-supporting and reputable career in 
life ; just so long they will continue to expect and demand 
of the school that which the school cannot give ; to grumble 
and find fault because it fails to do what they wish ; and to 
insist on having its methods changed till their preposterous 
demands are satisfied. On the other hand, the school could 
do its proper work much better, if people would but come 
down, or rather come up, to a just conception of what that 
work is. But it must needs fail, in a greater or less degree, 
to do that part of education which falls within its legitimate 
province, while struggling and beating about in a vain en- 
deavour to combine this with that part which fairly lies out- 
side of its province. For, in straining to hit the impossible, 
we are pretty sure to miss the possible. And all experienced 
teachers know right well that those parents who faithfully do 
their own part in the education of their children are most 
apt to be satisfied with what the school is doing. 

It is, then, desirable that children should learn to think, 
but it is indispensable that they should learn to work; 
and I believe it is possible for a large, perhaps the larger, 
portion of them to be so educated as to find pleasure in 
both. But the great question is, how to render the desira- 
ble thing and the indispensable thing mutually helpful and 
supplementary. For, surely, the two parts of education, the 
education of the mind and the education of the hand, though 
quite distinct in idea, and separate in act, are xvot^ ci^ ^<5^^^ 
not be, at all antagonistic. On tive coivtc^x^ ,\}c\fc ^Ow^<^ '^'aKw^ 
and should, so do its part as to coopei^X^ ^^ ^"^^ ^nss^^^ 
that part which lies beyond its provmc^. NsASxS&X^^^ 
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office and the aim of a wise benevolence in teachers 
deal with the boys under their care as to make them, if 
sible, intelligent, thoughtful, sober-minded men, with 1 
set and tuned to such services and such pleasures as r 
and religion approve j also, to make them prudent, up 
patriotic citizens, with heads so stocked and tempered s 
to be " cajoled and driven about in herds " by greedy, j 
tious, unprincipled demagogues, and the political gami 
of the day. And here it is to be noted, withal, that an) 
who gains an honest living for himself, whether letter 
unlettered, is a good citizen in the right sense of the t 
and that human slugs and do-nothings, however book-lei 
^hey may be, are not good citizens. 

As for the women, let it suffice that their rights and : 
ests in this matter are coordinate with those of the i 
just that, and no more. Their main business, also, is t 
an honest living. And the education that unprepares 
or leaves them unprepared for this is the height of foil) 
of wrong. And I hope the most of them are not goii 
turn students or authors by profession, nor to aim at e 
their bread in the sweat of the brain. For things hav 
ready come to that pass with us, that any fool can wi 
book : the great difficulty is in finding people who \ 
enough and have strength enough not to attempt it. 

And here let me say that the greatest institution ir 
world is the family ; worth all the others put together 
the foundation of them all. So, again, the greates 
known among men is housekeeping, which is the life o 
family. For what are we poor mortals good for, in ] 
heart, hand, or any thing else, m\.\vowX. \v^^Nn!c\^, ^\vs^ 
stomachs? and how are we to Yvave smc\v ^xox^-j^Ows. n 
S-ood cooking? So that I reckon YiOMseV^ev^^^ ^^ 
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the last thing that any lady can afford to be ignorant of. 
The finest accomplishment too that woman was ever beauti- 
fied with. This part of woman's education, also, is to be 
gained at home ; it cannot be gained anywhere else. As for 
those young ladies who are above going into the kitchen, and 
learning this great art by actually working at it, my advice is, 
that they forthwith migrate to a world where the home and 
the family have no place, and where babies are not to be 
bom and nursed. 

Our girls in school, then, should, first of all, be fashioned 
for intelligent, thoughtful, sober-minded women ; with souls 
attempered and attuned to the honest and ennobling delec- 
tations of the fireside ; their heads furnished and disposed 
to be prudent, skillful, dutiful wives and mothers and house- 
keepers ; home-loving and home-staying ; formed for steady 
loves, serene attachments, quiet virtues, and the whole flock 
of household pieties ; all suited to the office of 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food. 

The love of home, and the art of making home lovely, must 
be mainly acquired in the works and enjoyments of home ; 
and the best thing that the school can do is to cooperate 
with the home to that end. 

But the most important item in this account, and that 
which is the main subject of what I have to say, is yet to 
come. 

We have reached a stage of civilization and general cul- 4 
ture in which both the virtue and the happiness of ijeo^l^ 
depend very much on their intefteetaaX ioitoivcv^^sA V»:«>^ 
ing. And as this holds true alike oi \iO\\\ ^^tl^^>^^^^'^^^ 
be included alike in the scope oi yrYvaJc \ >c^n^ \xv \s^^^ 
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Speak further. Books, of one sort or another, are now, on 
every hand, a common resort for entertainment and pleasure, 
and are likely to become more and more so. Wealth has 
greatly accumulated ; machinery has come to do a large part 
of our work ; and all sorts of people have more or less of 
leisure on their hands. This leisure ought not to be spent 
in idleness, neither will it be. In the vacancy of their hands 
people's thoughts will needs be busy either for the better or 
for the worse : if their minds are not dressed for the abode 
of the Deity, they will be workshops of the Devil. And 
reading does in fact bear a large part in filling up such 
vacant time. 

Now the world is getting full of devils, very potent ones 
too, in the shape of foolish and bad books. And I am apt 
to think the foolish devils in that shape even worse than the 
wicked : for they only begin the work of evil somewhat fur- 
ther off, so as to come at it the more surely ; and a slow 
creeping infection is more dangerous than a frank assault. 
Nothing so bad here as that which eludes or seduces the 
moral sentinels of the heart. I am not exactly a believer in 
the old doctrine of total depravity ; but I fear it must be 
confessed that the greater number of people take much more 
readily to that which is false and bad than to that which is 
good and true. Certainly what intoxicates and lowers stands 
a better chance with them than what sobers and elevates. 
Virtue and wisdom are an up-hill road, where they do not 
advance without some effort ; folly and vice a down-hill path, 

J where it requires some effort not to advance. And this is 

quite as true in intellectual matters as .in moral. Here, to 

most people, delight in what is false axvd Wd coxcvs.% ^^otvta- 

neously ; delight in what is true and g;ood \s xJc^a ^q^sn x^'5.\^^. 

of discipline and care, and grows \>y post^ox^^m^^x. ^S. \^ 

rulse to Jaw. 
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I suspect it has been taken for granted much too generally, 
that if people know how to read they will be apt enough to 
make good use of that knowledge without further concern. 
A very great mistake ! This faculty is quite as liable to abuse 
as any other : probably there is none other more sadly abused 
at this very time ; none that needs to be more carefully 
fenced about with the safeguards of judgment and taste. 
Through this faculty crowds of our young people are let into 
the society of such things as can only degrade and corrupt, 
and, to a great extent, are positively drawn away from the 
fellowship of such as would elevate and correct. Most, prob- 
ably not less than seven-eighths, of the books now read are 
simply a discipline of debasement ; ministering fierce stimu- 
lants and provocatives to the lower propensities, and habitu- 
ating the thoughts to the mud and slime of literary cesspools 
and slop-cooks. 

I have indeed no faiih in the policy or the efficacy of at- 
tempting to squelch these springs of evil by forcible seques- 
tration, or to keep people from eating this poor devil-soup 
by muzzling them. If they will take to it, probably ihe best 
way is to let them have it ; perhaps it is best to act some- 
what on the plan of' glutting them with it, in the hope that 
so they may outgrow it : but something might well be essayed 
so to fit and prepare them as that they may not take to it, 
and may even turn away from it with disgust when it comes 
to them. Surely, at all events, the education that delivers 
people over to such feeding is a very doubtful good. 

In view of all which, it is cleairly of the highest conse- 
quence, that from their early youth people should have their 
minds so bent and disposed as to find pleasure in such books 
as are adapted to purify and raise. I say pleasure^ because 
we cannot rely, neither ought we, on ^i^iiaeoX^ ^"^^ tsj^'^s^ 
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this matter. Reading even good books without pleasure, 
and merely from a sense of duty, is of little benefit, and may 
even do hurt, by breeding insensibly an aversion to what is 
good, and by investing it with irksome associations. A genial 
delight in that which is good is what sets the colours of it 
in the mind : without this, the mind grows at odds with it. 
People cannot be droned or bored into virtue ; and if evil 
were made ^ tedious to them as good often is, I suspect 
their hearts would soon be weaned from ugliness, and won to 
a marriage with beauty. And the pith of my argument is, 
that it is what people take pleasure in that really shapes and 
determines their characters. So experience has taught me 
that the characters of students in college are influenced far 
more by their reading than by their studies. From the books 
they take to you may judge at once whither their spirits are 
tending, and what they are inwardly made of, because here 
they generally go by free choice and pleasure. In brief, they 
study what they must ; they read what they love ; and their 
souls are and will be in the k-eeping of their loves. Even 
the breath of excellence is apt to be lost, if it be not waited 
on by delight ; while, to love worthy objects, and in a worthy 
manner, is the top and crown of earthly good, ay, and of 
heavenly good also. Considering how clear and evident all 
this is, that so little is done, even in our highest seats of 
learning, to form the tastes and guide the reading of students, 
may well be matter of grief and astonishment. I have long 
wondered at it, and often sickened over it. 

Now, to fence against the growing pestilence of foolish 

and bad books, I know of but one way ; and that is by en- 

deavouring systematically so to familiarize the young with the 

best and purest mental prepaialiotv^, axvd ^o \.o ^x^^q^'^'s.^'^ 

them with the culture of that which *\s vj\vo\^'5>om^ ^xA ^^^e^. 
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that they may have an honest, hearty relish for it. The 
thing is, to plant the mind full of such loves, and so to set 
and form the intellectual tastes and habits, that the vicious 
and false will be spontaneously refused, and the healthy and 
true be freely preferred ; this too, not from any novelty in it, 
but for the experienced sweetness and beauty of it, and for 
the quiet joy that goes in company with it. 

Let the efficacy of a ve.ry few good books be seasonably 
steeped into the mind, and then, in the matter of their 
reading, people will be apt to go right of their own accord ; 
and assuredly they will never be got to go right except of 
their own accord. You may thus hope to predispose and 
attune the faculties of choice to what is noble and sweet, 
before the springs of choice are vitiated by evil or ignorant 
conversations. If people have their tastes set betimes to 
such authors as Spenser and Shakespeare, Addison, Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Charles Lamb, is it likely that they will 
stomach such foul stuff as the literary slums and grog-shops 
of the day are teeming with ? I hope it is not so, and I will 
not readily believe it can be so. Nor can I see any imprac- 
ticability, any insuperable difficulty Jiere. Instances of native 
dulness or perversity there will indeed be, such as no soul- 
music can penetrate : but that, as a general thing, young 
minds, yet undeflowered by the sensational flash and fury of 
vulgar book-makers, will be found proof against the might 
and sweetness of that which is intellectually beautiful and 
good, provided they be held in communication with it long 
enough for its virtue to penetrate them, is what I will not, 
must not, believe, without a fairer trial than has yet been 
made. 

In reference to the foregoing po\ivXs», ^ '^^-Ow^'t.^e^ -kcv^ 
well-used course of study in the best 1Ea\^v^ c^asKss-'?* ^^^xse^ 
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the most eligible and most effective preparation. Whether 
to the ends of practical use or of rational pleasure, this can- } 
not but be the right line of early mental culture. The direct 
aids and inspirations of religion excepted, what better nursery 
can there be of just thoughts and healthy tastes? what more 
apt to train and feed the mind for the common duties, inter- 
ests, affections, and enjoyments of life ? For the very process 
here stands in framing and disposing the mind for intercourse 
with the sayings of the wise, with the gathered treasures of 
light and joy, and with the meanings and beauties of Nature 
as seen by the eye, and interpreted by the pen, of genius 
and wisdom. 

We are getting sadly estranged from right ideas as to the ' 
nature and scope of literary workmanship. For literature, in 
its proper character, is nowise a something standing outside 
of and apart from the practical service of life ; a sort of moon- 
shine world, where the working understanding sleeps for the 
idle fancy to dream. This is no doubt true in regard to most 
of the books now read ; which are indeed no books, but 
mere devils and dunces in books' clothing ; but it is not at 
all true of books that are books indeed. These draw right 
into the substance and pith of actual things ; the matter of 
them is " labour'd and distill'd through all the needful uses of 
our lives " ; the soul of their purpose is to arm and strength- 
en the head, and to inspire and direct the hand, for pro- 
ductive work. That an author brings us face to face with 
real men and things, and helps us to see them as they are ; 
that he furnishes us with enablements for conversing ration- 
ally, and for wresding effectively, with the problems of living, 
operative truth ; that he mimslers go\daxve^ ^tv^ 'svx^T^ciTt. for 
thinking nobly and working braveVy m iVe: ^eW\^^'5.,>(icvx^>x'|^ 
he perils, under the difficuUies atvd advex^vx^^^ ol ov>x ^v^xs 
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— this is the test and measure of his worth ; this is the sole 
basis of his claim to rank as a classic. This, to be sure, is 
not always done directly, neither ought it to be; for the 
helps that touch our uses more or less indirectly often serve 
us best, because they call for and naturally prompt our own 
mental and moral cooperation in turning them to practical 
account. 

It is such literature that the poet has in view when he 
tells us, — 

books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

And books are yours, 
Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age ; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And orient gems which, for a day of need. 
The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs : 
These hoards you can unlock at will. 

Nor is it the least benefit of such authors that they reconcile 
and combine utility with pleasure, making each ministrative 
to the other ; so that the grace of pleasant thoughts becomes 
the sweeter for their usefulness, and the virtue of working 
thoughts the more telling for their pleasantness ; the two thus 
pulling and rejoicing together. For so the right order of 
mental action is where delight pays tribute to use, and use 
to delight ; and there is no worse corruption of literature in 
the long run than where these are divorced, and made to 
pull in different lines. Such pleasure is itself uplifting, be- 
cause it goes hand in hand with duty. And as life, with its 
inevitable wants and cares and lo\\s, \s a'^X. \.o\i^\vax\ ^^qn^^ 
at the best with most of us, there \s ue^d ol 25^\ic\fc ^s.^>^^^- 
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ments and alleviations that can come from this hantionizing 
process. Pressed as we are with heavy laws, happy indeed 
is he 

Who from the well-spring of his own clear breast 
Can draw, and sing his griefs to rest. 

Next to a good conscience and the aids of Christian faith, 
there is no stronger support under the burdens of our lot 
than the companionship of such refreshing and soul-lifting 
thoughts as spring up by the wayside of duty, from our being 
at home with the approved interpreters of Nature and truth. 
This is indeed to carry with us in our working hours a power 

That beautifies the fairest shore. 
And mitigates the harshest clime. 

Now I do not like to hear it said that our school-education 
can do nothing towards this result. I believe, nay, I am 
sure, it can do much ; though I have to admit that it has 
done and is doing far less than it might. I fear it may even 
be said that our course is rather operating as a hindrance 
than as a help in this respect. What sort of reading are our 
schools planting an appetite for? Are they really doing any 
thing to instruct and form the mental taste, so that the pupils 
on leaving them may be safely left to choose their reading 
for themselves ? It is clear in evidence that they are far from 
educating the young to take pleasure in what is intellectually 
noble and sweet. The statistics of our public libraries show 
that some cause is working mightily to prepare them only 
for delight in what is both morally and intellectually mean 
and foul. It would not indeed be fair to charge our public 
schools with positively giving tVws pTepaxax!\oxv \ \iw\.\\\%^^\s. 
business to /brestall and prevent smcVv ^LxeswXx. \1,'Aqxv^>n\^ 
^e faculty of reading, they cannot a\so *\m\>^.^ '^^^^ ^^^^ 
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guards of taste and habit against such a result, will the system 
prove a success ? 

As things now go, English literature is postponed to almost 
every thing else in our public schools : much as ever it can 
gain admission at all ; and the most that can be got for it is 
merely such fag-ends of time as may possibly be spared from 
other studies. We think it a fine thing to have our children 
studying Demosthenes and Cicero ; but do not mind having 
them left almost totally ignorant of Burke and Webster. Yet, 
in the matter of practical learning, ay, and of liberal learning 
too, for deep and comprehensive eloquence, for instruction 
in statesmanship, and in the principles of civil order and 
social well-being, Burke alone is worth more than all the 
oratory of Greece and Rome put together ; albeit I am far 
from meaning to disrepute the latter. And a few of \Vebster's 
speeches, besides their treasure of noble English, — " a manly 
style fitted to manly ears," — have in them more that would 
come home to the business and bosoms of our best American 
intelligence, more that is suited to the ends of a well-in- 
structed patriotism, than all that we have inherited from the 
lips of ancient orators. 

So, again, we spare no cost to have our children delving 
in the suburbs and outskirts of Homer and Virgil ; for not 
one in fifty of them ever gets beyond these ; yet we take no 
pains to have them living in the heart of Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth : while there is in Shakespeare a richer fund of 

' " sweetness and light," more and better food for the intel- 
lectual soul, a larger provision of such thoughts as should 
dwell together with the spirit of a man, and be twxs.t^d •aki^Nj&. 
his beajt for ever, than in the coWecXSN^ ^o^Vc^ <^^ 'Cjcv^ -^^^s^^ 

ancient heathen world. 
It may indeed be said that these ue^s>ax^"& ^^Ssv^^s^'©^' 
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already known, and so are accessible to people without any 
special preparation ; and that the school is meant to furnish 
the keys to such wealth as would else be locked up from 
them. But our public schools leave the pupils without any 
taste for those native treasures, or any aptitude to enjoy them : 
the course there pursued does almost nothing to fit and 
dispose the pupils for communing with the wisdom and 
beauty enshrined in our mother-tongue ; while hardly any so 
master the Greek and Latin as to hold communion with the 
intellectual virtue which they enshrine. Few, very few, after 
all, can be trained to love Homer ; while there are, I must 
think, comparatively few who cannot be trained to love 
Shakespeare ; and the main thing is to plant that love. The 
point, then, is just here : Our schools are neither giving the 
pupils the key to the wisdom of Homer, nor disposing them 
to use the key to the wisdom of Shakespeare. And so the 
result is that, instead of bathing in the deep, clear streams 
of thought, ancient or modem, they have no taste but for 
waddling or wallowing in the shallow, turbid puddles of the 
time ; — 

Best pleased with what is aptliest framed 
To enervate and defile. 

It is a notorious fact that among our highly-educated peo- 
ple, the graduates of our colleges, really good English scholars 
are extremely rare. I suspect it is not too much to say that 
among our instructors there are at least twenty competent to 
teach Greek and Latin, where there is one competent to 
teach English literature. Very few indeed of them are really 
at home in the great masters of our native tongue, so as to 
make them matter of fruitful e^eicvs^ m \Jcv^ c\asR»-\<2k<^\s>^ 
They know not how to come a\. \.\\em, ox \o ^^^^ >iicvsi\t 
urse in teaching them. Theix xomds ^xe ^o ^xi^^^^^ 
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with the verbal part of learning, that, unless they have a husk 
of words to stick in, as in studying a foreign tongue, they 
can hardly find where to stick at all. 

This habit, I suppose, comes mainly as a tradition from a 
former age ; a habit which, though begun upon good causes, 
has been kept up long after those causes were done away. 
The prevailing ideas herein got fixed at a time when there 
was no well-formed English literature in being; when the 
language itself was raw and rude ; and when the world*s 
whole stock of intellectual wealth was enshrined in other 
tongues. The custom thus settled from necessity is contin- 
ued to this day, when the English tongue, besides its own 
vast fund of original treasure, has had the blood of all the 
best human thought transfused into its veins, and when its 
walks have grown rich and delectable with the spoils of every 
earlier fruitage of genius and learning. 

Three centuries ago Chaucer was the only really good Eng- 
lish author ; he was then two hundred years old ; and the 
language had changed so much since his time, that reading 
him was almost like studying a foreign tongue. So much 
was this the case, that Bacon thought the English was going 
to bankrupt all books entrusted to its keeping : he therefore 
took care to have most of his own works translated into 
Latin ; and now our greatest regret touching him is, that we 
have not all those works in his own noble English. Before 
his time, the language changed more in fifty years than it has 
done in all the three hundred years since. This is no doubt 
because the mighty workmen of that age, himself among 
them, did so much to " bolt off change,'* by the vast treas.vi?:es. 
of thought and wisdom which they ioMiA ot xcv.'a.^^^ "^^Nksv- 
guage capable of expressing. T\ve vjoxV xJcv^xs. %^ s^o^nss^^ 
begun has been going on ever svace, Ocvom*^ ^oV ^^^^^ ^ 
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the same grand results ; until now the English is commonly 
held to be one of the richest and noblest tongues ever 
spoken, and the English literature is, in compass and variety 
of intellectual wealth, unsurpassed by any in the world. 
How strange it is, then, that, with such immense riches at 
hand in our vernacular, we should so much postpone them 
to the springs that were resorted to before those riches grew 
into being ! Because Homer and Sophocles had to be ■ 
studied before Shakespeare wrote, why should Shakespeare 
still be ignored in our liberal education, when his mighty 
works have dwarfed Homer and Sophocles into infants? 
There might indeed be some reason in this, if he had been 
in any sort the offspring of those Greek masters : but he was 
blessedly ignorant of them ; which may partly account for his 
having so much surpassed them. He did not conceive him- 
self bound to think and write as they did ; and this seems 
to have been one cause why he thought and wrote better 
than they did. I really can see no reason for insisting on 
learning from them rather than from him, except that learn- 
ing from him is vastly easier. 

Nevertheless I am far from thinking that the Greek and 

Latin ought to be disused or made little of in our course of 

liberal learning. On the contrary, I would, of the two, have 

them studied in college even more thoroughly than they 

commonly are ; and this, not only because of their unequalled 

use in mental training and discipline, and as a preparation 

for solid merit and success in the learned professions, but 

also because a knowledge of them is so largely fundamental 

to a practical mastery of our own tongue. And here I am 

moved to note what seems to me a cVvaxv^<b fot \J^s, worse 

fv/tJi/n the last forty years. Forty yeax^ a^o.Xi^'^x^^^ ^^v ^^ 

Oreek and Latin were made more ol *m co^^%^> ^^ ^^^ 
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relatively, than they are now, the students had both more 
time for English studies, and also more of judicious prompt- 
ing and guidance in their reading. But, of late, there has 
been so much crowding-in of modem languages and recent 
branches, of science, that students have a good deal less time 
than formerly for cultivating English literature by themselves. 
In short, our colleges, it seems to me, did much more, forty 
years ago, towards setting and forming right literary and 
intellectual tastes than they are doing now. I believe they 
are now turning out fewer English scholars, and that these 
are not so well grounded and cultured in the riches of our 
native tongue. The fashion indeed has been growing upon 
us of educating the mouth much more than the mind ; which 
seems to be one cause why we are having so many more 
talkers and writers than thinkers. An unappeasable itch of 
popularity is eating out the old love of solid learning, and 
the old relish for the haunts of the Muses. 

It may have been observed, that in this argument I dis- 
tinguish somewhat broadly between a liberal and a practical 
education. Our colleges ought to give, and, I suppose, aim 
at giving the former ; while the latter is all that our public 
schools can justly be expected to give. And a large majority 
of the pupils, as I said before, are to gain their living by 
hand-work, not by head-work. But then we want them 
made capable of soUd profit and of honest delight in the 
conversation of books ; for this, as things now are, is essen- 
tial both to their moral health and also to their highest 
success in work ; to say nothing of their duties and interests 
as citizens of a republican State. And, to this end, what caa 
be more practical, in the just sexvse ol >\\^\^\\^,N:!wsj^^^^i::!^i«^^ 
and nursing in them right \nte\\ec\.v\2\ X.^sX^'s., %o "Cesax ^i^^-^ 

jreadJng shall take to such books as ai^x^^^ >^>fts^^^^^^^ 

impivvin^? 
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On the general subject, however, I have to remark further, 
that our education, as it seems to me, is greatly overworking 
the study of language, especially in the modem languages. 
From the way our young people are hurried into French 
and German, one would suppose there were no English 
authors worth knowing, nor any thought in the English tongue 
worth learning. So we cram them with words, and educate 
them into ignorance of things, and then exult in their being ' 
able to " speak no sense in several languages." Surely a 
portion of the time might be as innocently spent in learning 
something worth speaking in plain mother- English. When 
we add that, with all this wear and tear of brain, the pupils, 
ten to one, stick in the crust of words, and never get through 
into the marrow of thought, so as to be at home in it, our 
course can hardly be deemed the perfection of wisdom. 

Our custom herein seems to involve some flagrant defect 
or error in our philosophy of education. The true process 
of education is to set and keep the mind in living inter- 
course with things : the works and ways of God in Nature 
are our true educators. And the right office of language is 
to serve as the medium of such intercourse. And so the 
secret of a good style in writing is, that words be used purely 
in their representative character, and not at all for their own 
sake. This is well illustrated in Shakespeare, who in his 
earlier plays used language partly for its own sake ; but in 
his later plays all traces of such use disappear : here he uses 
it purely in its representative character. This it is, in great 
part, that makes his style so much at once the delight and 
the despair of those who now undertake to write the English 
tongue. And in other writers exeeWetve^ ol ?x^\fc\^\x\e.'asMred 
by approximation to this standaid. T\\\^ Vl \s» N^-ax. «t.<i\;vg^ 
distinguishes Webster's style, — tYie 'b^sx. ^ol wv\x^^ qtd. <« 
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continent. His language is so transparent, that in reading 
nini one seldom thinks of it, and can hardly see it. In fact, 
the proper character of his style is perfect, consummate 
manliness ; in which quality I make bold to affirm that he 
has no superior in the whole range of English authorship. 
And in his Autobiography the great man touches the secret 
as to how this came about. " While in college," says he, 
" I delivered two or three occasional addresses, which were 
published. I trust they are forgotten : they were in very bad 
taste. I had not then learned that all true power in writing 
is in the idea, not in the style ; an error into which the Ars 
rhetorica, as it is usually taught, may easily lead stronger 
heads than mine." 

Hence it follows that language should be used and studied 
mainly in its representative character ; that is, as a .^nedium 
for conversing with things ; and that studying it merely or 
even mainly for its own sake is a plain inversion of the 
right order. For words are of no use but as they bring us 
acquainted with the facts, objects, and relations of Nature 
in the world about us. The actual things and ideas which 
they stand for, or are the signs of, are what we ought to 
know and have commerce with. In our vernacular, words 
are, for the most part, naturally and unconsciously used in 
this way ; except where a perverse system has got us into a 
habit of using them for their own sake ; which is indeed the 
common bane of American authorship, making our style so 
intensely self-conscious, that an instructed taste soon tires 
of it. But, in studying a foreign tongue, the language itself 
is and has to be the object of thought. ProbablY ^ot q^sx^^xj^. 
fifty oi our college graduates \ean\s \.o w*^^ >^^ ^\^€^{. "^^^ 
Latin freely as a medium of coxwetse >N\>i^ ^^^'^^ "^'^^''' 
wliole mental force is spent on lYie Yioxda \:ciot^^^^^^ "^ 
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they go beyond these to the things signified, it is to h 
their understanding of the words. 

I freely admit that language, even our own, ought to t 
to some extent, an object of study ; but only to the e 
of perfecting our use and mastery of it as a medium, 
that the true end of mental action is missed, where langua^ 
is advanced into an ultimate object of study ; which is prac- 
tically making the end subordinate to the means. Here, 
however, I am anxious not to be misunderstood, and lest I 
may seem to strain the point too far ; for I know full well 
that in such a cause nothing is to be gained by breaches of 
fairness and candour. It is a question of relative measure 
and proportion. And I mean that our education treats lan- 
guage quite too much as an object of thought, and quite too 
little as a medium. Our students, it seems to me, are alto- 
gether too much brought up in "the alms-basket of words " ; 
and of too many of them it may not unfairly be said, " They 
have been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the 
scraps." 

I have said that our custom in this matter stands partly as 
a tradition from a long-past age when there was no English 
literature in being. But this does not wholly explain it. The 
thing proceeds in great part from a perverse vanity of going 
abroad and sporting foreign gear, unmindful of the good 
that lies nearer home. Hence boys and girls, especially the 
latter, are hurried into studying foreign languages before 
they have learnt to spell correctly or to read intelligibly in 
their own. I say girls especially, because, since the women 
set out to equal, perhaps to eclipse, the men in brain-power, 
a mighty ambition has invaded lYvercv Vo \:ie ^c>\\xy=.\\vcv% \Wv: 
Jwgual Intellectuality in our faces. ^es\^e^, x^e: l-a^vorcvx^ss^ 
to educate young women fot a^Y pV^ce x^\^et >^-axv Sr 
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home. Most of them hope some time to spend six months 
travelling in Europe ; and they think far more of preparing 
for that holiday than for all the working-day honours and 
services of life. And I fear it must be said withal, that we 
are the most apish people on the planet. I wish we may 
not prove " the servum pecus of a Gallic breed." Be that as 
it may, parents among us apparently hold it a much grander 
thing to have their children chopping Racine and Voltaire 
than conversing with the treasures of wisdom and beauty in 
our own tongue ; as if smattering French words were better 
than understanding English and American things. 

Thus our school education is growing to be very much a 
positive dispreparation for the proper cares, duties, interests, 
and delectations of life. The further a thing draws from any 
useful service or common occasion, the more pride there is 
in studying it. Whatever will serve best to prank up the 
mind for flaunting out its life away from home, that seems to 
be our first concern. To this end, we prefer something out 
of the common way ; something that can be turned to no 
account, save to beguile a frivolous and fashionable leisure, 
or to mark people off from ordinary humanity, and wrap 
them up in the poor conceit of an aristocratic style. In 
short, we look upon the honest study of our honest mother- 
English as a vulgar thing ; and it pleases us to forget that 
this squeamish tuming-up of the nose at what is near and 
common is just the vulgarest thing in the world. Surely we 
cannot too soon wake up to the plain truth, that real honour 
and elevation, as well as solid profit, are to grow by convers- 
ing with the things that live and work about us, and by giv- 
ing our studious hours to those masters of English thought 
from whom we may learn to read, so\i^\\^ , \c\si<5^'5L^^ ^ -332^^ 
with clear intelligence , a tew pages m \\\e\ioOikQ>lN^^- 
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The chief argument in support of the prevailing custom is, 
that the study of languages, especially the Greek and Latin, 
is highly serviceable as a mental gymnastic. No doubt it is 
so. But the study, as it is managed with us, may be not un- 
fairly charged with inverting the true relative importance of 
mental gymnastic and mental diet. Formerly the Greek and 
Latin were held to be enough ; but now, by adding three or 
four modern languages, we are making the linguistic element 
altogether too prominent. We thus give the mind little time 
for feeding, little matter to feed upon ; and so keep it exer- 
cising when it ought to be feeding : for so the study of words 
has much exercise and little food. Now such an excess 
of activity is not favourable to healthy growth. Substituting 
stimulants for nourishment is as bad for the mind as for the 
body. Supply the mind with wholesome natural food ; do 
all you can to tempt and awaken the appetite ; and then 
trust somewhat to nature. True, some minds, do your best, 
will not eat ; but, if they do not eat, then they ought not to 
act. For dulness, let me tell you, is not so bad as disease ; 
and, from straining so hard to stimulate and force the mind 
into action without eating, nothing but disease can result. 
Depend upon it, there is something wrong with us here : 
food and exercise are not rightly proportioned in our method. 
Li keeping the young mind so much on a stretch of activity, 
as if the mere exercise of its powers were to be sought for its 
own sake, we are at war with nature. And a feverish, rest- 
less, mischievous activity of mind is the natural consequence 
of such a course ; unless, which is sometimes the case, the 
mental forces get dried into stiffness from mere heat of gym- 
nastic stress, 
yVe are now haivmg quite too rcv\ic\v oi \)tC\s ^\^^^^^^ tcnk^- 
tal activity. Perhaps our greatest dati^ex >ie^ vc^ ^ ^^^^ ^ 
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mental repose. The chronic nervous intensity thus generated 
is eating the life out of us, and crushing the nobler energies 
of duty and virtue, ay, and of sound intelligence too. For, 
while we are thus overworking the mind, the muscular and 
nutritive systems of course suffer ; so that, first we know, the 
mind itself gives out ; and people go foolish or crazy from 
having been educated all into nerves. Composure is the 
right pulse of mental health, as it is also of moral ; and " a 
heart that watches and receives " will gather more of wis- 
dom than a head perpetually on the jump. We need " the 
harvest of a quiet eye," that feeds on the proportions of 
truth as she beams from the works of Nature and from the 
pages of Nature's high-priests. But now we must be in a 
giddy whirl of brain-excitement, else we are miserable, and 
think our mental faculties are in peril of stagnation. Of in- 
tellectual athletes we have more than enough ; men, and 
women too, who think to renovate the world, and to immor- 
talize themselves, by being in a continual rapture and tumult 
of brain-exercise ; minds hopelesly disorbed from the calm- 
ness of reason, and held in a fever of activity from sheer lack 
of strength to sit still. It was such minds that Bacon had in 
view when he described man in a certain state as being " a 
busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of 
vermin." To be intellectual, to write books, to do wonders 
in mental pyrotechny, is not the chief end of man, nor can 
we -make it so. This is indeed what we seem to be aiming 
at, but we shall fail ; Nature will prove too strong for us here : 
and, if we persist, she will just smash us up, and replace us 
with a people not so tormentedly smart. It is to tKe \sss.^k.^ 
not the brilUant, that the possession o^ >Ocv^ ^^>^ \t»^^Q5^>^'^^^- 
My conclusion from the whole i^, xWv, xv^^V \.o ^Csx^^^^^'^ 
tary branches, and some parts o£ sc\etvce,%>xc)cv^ ^^o'^'^^ 
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astronomy, and what is called natural philosophy, standard 
authors in English literature ought to have a place in our 
school education. Nor am I sure but that, instead of thus 
postponing the latter to science, it were still better to put 
them on an equal footing with it. For they draw quite as 
much into the practical currents of our American life as any 
studies properly scientific do ; and, which is of yet higher 
regard, they have it in them to be much more effective in 
shaping the character. For they are the right school of har- 
monious culture as distinguished from mere formal knowl- 
edge ; that is, they are a discipline of humanity : and to 
have the soul rightly alive to the difference between the noble 
and the base is better than understanding the laws of chem- 
ical affinity. 

As to the best way of teaching English literature, I may 
speak the more briefly on this, inasmuch as a good deal to 
the point has been, I hope not obscurely, implied in the re- 
marks already made. 

In the first place, I am clear that only a few of the very best 
and fittest authors should be used ; and that these should be 
used long enough, and in large enough portions, for the pu- 
pils to get really at home with them, and for the grace and 
efficacy of them to become thoroughly steeped into the mind. 
Bacon tells us that " some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested." 
Of course it is only the latter that I deem worthy to be used 
in school. And I lay special stress on the pupil's cdming at 
an author in such a way, and staying with him so long, as to 
study him with iionest love and deVi^VvV. 'Wvys* ys* \q\sa3L ^«.ts 
and fixes tlie taste. And this is a tVvm^ VWV e^xvtvoV\i^ ^-sXrxsv- 
dponzed: tlie process necessarily VaV.e^ cotv-^YCL^x^X^ ^vs^r. 
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For wise men's thoughts are a presence to live in, to feed 
upon, and to grow into the likeness of. And the benefit of 
a right good book all depends upon this, that its virtue just 
soak into the mind, and there become a living, generative 
force. 

Do you say that this shuts off from pupils the spur and 
charm of novelty ? Yes, that it does, else I would not urge 
it. What I want first of all is to shm off the flashy, fugitive 
charm of novelty, so as to secure the solid, enduring charm 
of truth and beauty ; for these are what it does the soul good 
to be charmed with, and to tie up in the society of, — the 
charm of a " concord that elevates and stills " ; while the 
charm of novelty is but as " the crackling of thorns under a 
pot," — not the right music for soul-sweetening. ** A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever." And they know nothing of the 
genesis of the human affections, who have not learned that 
these thrive best in the society of old familiar faces. To be 
running and rambling over a great many books, tasting a lit- 
tle here, a little there, and tying up with none, is good for 
nothing in school ; nay, worse than nothing. Such a process 
of " unceasing change " is also a discipline of " perpetual 
emptiness." It is as if a man should turn free-lover, and take 
to himself a new wife every week ; in which case I suppose 
he would soon become indifferent to them all, and conclude 
one woman to be just about as good as another. The 
household affections do not grow in that way. And the 
right method in the culture of the mind is to take a few 
choice books, and weave about them 

the fix'd de\\gV\\s oi Vo>3Sfc w\^\vo^cv^> 
Friendships that will not break, and \ove tVaX cmovoVxo^t^.. 

Again : Ip teaching English mexat\3^Te,\ V\\\tS5^^^'^^^'^^'^ 
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to proceed much, if at all, by recitations, but by what may 
be called exercises ; the pupils reading the author under the 
direction, correction, and explanation of the teacher. The 
thing is to have the pupils, with the teacher's help and guid- 
ance, commune with the author while in class, and quietly 
drink in the sense and spirit of his workmanship. Such 
communing together of teacher and pupils with the mind of 
a good book cannot but be highly fruitful to them both : an 
interplay of fine sympathies and inspirations will soon spring 
up between them, and pleasant surprises of truth and good 
will be stealing over them. The process indeed can hardly 
fail to become a real sacrament of the heart between them ; 
for they will here find how " one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin." 

Nor would I attempt to work into these exercises any thing 
of grammar or rhetoric or philology, any further than this 
may be clearly needful or conducive to a full and fair under- 
standing of the matter read. To use a standard author 
mainly as a theme or -text for carrying on studies in philol- 
ogy, is in my account just putting the cart before the horse. 
Here the end is or should be to make the pupils understand 
and relish what the author delivers ; and whatever of philo- 
logical exercise comes in should be held strictly subordinate 
to this. 

With my classes in Shakespeare and Wordsworth, as also 

in Burke and Webster, I am never at all satisfied, unless I 

see the pupils freely taking pleasure in the workmanship. 

For such delight in a good book is to me a sure token and 

proof that its virtue is striking in and going to the spot. 

Rather say, it is a pledge, nay, \t \?» vVv^ n^x"^ ^wkation, of 

sympathy and vital magnetism betw^^iv v\v^ mvcv^ -«\S^\^ ^as^^ 

the ubject YfiXhoMt. And wiX\vou\. vYv^s. \i\^"i.'s.^ei. V^^^c^^-^ 
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beaming in the face and sparkling in the eyes, even the 
honest striving of duty on the pupiFs part rather discourages 
me. So, unless I can get the pupils to be happy in such 
communion, I am unhappy myself; and this, I suppose, 
because it is naturally unpleasant to see people standing in 
the presence and repeating the words of that which is good, 
and tasting no sweetness therein. For " what is noble should 
be sweet " ; and ought, if possible, to be bound up with none 
but pleasant associations ; that so delight and love may hold 
the mind in perpetual communion with the springs of health 
and joy. And if I can plant in young minds a genuine relish 

• for the authors I have named, then I feel tolerably confident 
that the devils now swarming about us in the shape of bad 
books will stand little chance with them ; for I know right 
well that those authors have kept legions of such devils off 
from me. 

From all which it follows, next, that, in teaching English 
literature, I would have nothing to do with any works in 
formal rhetoric, or with any general outlines, or any rapid 
and wide surveys, or any of the school reading-books now 
in use, which are made up of mere chips from a multitude 
of authors, and so can have little effect but to generate a 
rambling and desultory habit of mind. To illustrate my 
meaning, it may not be amiss to observe, that some years 
ago I knew of a program being set forth officially, which em- 
braced little bits from a whole rabble of American authors, 
most of them still living; but not a single sentence from 
Daniel Webster ; who, it seems to me, is perhaps the only 
American author that ought to have been included vx\lcsft.V^es.. 
This program was drawn up for a eoui^^ m'^xv^v^^s^^^'^^^^^^^ 

to be used in the public schoo\s. livsXe^^ c^*^ 's.v.^^ "^^ ^ccc& 
cellaneous collection of splinters, toy V\vo>\^^. ^^ '^^^^ 
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is now, Give us a good large block of Webster ; enough for 
at least two exercises a week through half a year. This 
would afford a fair chance of making the pupils really at 
home with one tall and genuine roll of intellectual manhood ; 
which done, they would then have something to guide and 
prompt them into the society of other kindred rolls ; whereas, 
with the plan proposed, there is no chance of getting them 
at home with any intellectual manhood at all ; nay, rather, it 
is just the way to keep them without any intellectual home, — 
a nomadic tribe of literary puddle-sippers. 

As for the matter of rhetoric, all that can be of much use 
in this is, I think, best learned in the concrete, and by famil- 
iarizing the mind with standard models of excellence. For 
the right use of speech goes by habit, not by rule. And if 
people should happen to use their vernacular clearly and 
handsomely without knowing why, where is the harm of it? 
Is not that enough? What more do you want? If you 
would learn to speak and write the English tongue correctiy, 
tastefully, persuasively, leave the rhetorics behind, and give 
your days and nights to the masters of English style. This 
will tend to keep you from all affectation of " fine writing," 
than which literature has nothing more empty and vapid. 
Besides, it is only after the mind has grown largely and 
closely conversant with standard authors, that studying rhe- 
torical rules and forms can be of much practical use, how- 
ever it may do for showing off in recitation. And I am in 
doubt whether it were not better omitted even then : for such 
study, in so far as it is trusted in for forming a good style, 
can hardly work any thing but damage in that respect ; and 
this because it naturally sets otve to \m\\.2X\\\% caWt vasn's 
verbal felicities ; which is s\mp\y a ^es^xW^tvX. n\c:.^ c?v 'sJoJsr.. 
Therewithal the study is but too apt to po^^^"^^ ^^ ^xjc>.^^\!S 
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perhaps unconsciously, with the notion that men are to 
•' laugh by precept only, and shed tears by rule '* ; a sort of 
laughter and tears from which I shall beg to be excused. 
On this point, my first, second, and third counsel is, — 

the live current quaff, 
And let the groveller sip his stagnant pool, 
In fear that else, when Critics grave and cool 
Have killed him, Scorn should write his epitaph. 

Against the course I have been marking out, the objection 
is sometimes urged that it would cut pupils off from contem- 
porary authors. It would do so indeed, and I like it the 
better for that. I have already implied that no literary 
workmanship, short of the best there is to be had, ought to 
be drawn upon for use in school. For the natural alliance 
of taste and morals is much closer than most people suppose. 
In fact, taste is, in my account, a kind of intellectual con- 
science : downrij^ht, perfect honesty is the first principal of 
it ; solidity is its prime law ; and all sorts of pretence, affec- 
tation, and sham are its aversion : so that it amounts to about 
the same thing as the perfect manliness which I find in Web- 
ster's style. — Now, for the due approval of excellence in 
literary art, a longer time than the individual life is commonly 
required. Of the popular writers now living, probably not 
one in five hundred will be heard of thirty years hence. I 
have myself outlived two generations of just such immortal 
writers, — whole regiments of them. Of course there are 
fashions in literature, as in other things. These are apt to be 
bad enough at the best, — bad enough anywhere ; but the 
school is just the last place, except the church, whe.^^ ^ksKs\ 
ou^ht to be encouraged. Be a5S\iied\)cva^/\Ts.^^\'^^'^^^^'» 
it will not pay to have our cYAdtew m sOcvo^ xsc^>^'| 
acquaititmce with the fashionable wt\V«^ ^^ ^^ ^"^^ * 
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long before the pupils now in school reach maturity, another 
set of writers will be in popular vogue ; their tenure to be 
equally transient in turn. 

Unquestionably the right way in this matter is, to start the 
young with such authors as have been tested and approved 
by a large collective judgment. For it is not what pleases at 
first, but what pleases permanently, that the human mind 
cares to keep alive. What has thus withstood the wear of 
time carries solid proof of having strength and virtue in it. 
For example, poetry that has no holiness in it may be, for it 
often has been, vastly popular in its day ; but it has and can 
have no lasting hold on the heart of man. True, there may 
be good books written in our day ; I think there are : but 
there needs a longer trial than one generation to certify us 
of the fact, so as to warrant us in adopting an author for 
standard use. And that a new book seems to us good, may 
be in virtue of some superficial prepossession which a larger 
trial will utterly explode. We need better assurance than 
that. 

It is indeed sometimes urged that, if the young be thus 

trained up with old authors, they will be in danger of falling 

behind the age. But it is not so. The surest way of coming 

at such a result is by pre-engaging them with the literary 

freaks and fashions and popularities of the day. To hold 

them aloof from such flitting popularities, to steep their minds 

in the efficacy of such books as have always been, and are 

likely to be, above the fashion of the day, — this is the true 

course for setting them in advance of the time ; and, unless 

they be set in advance of it, they will certainly fail to keep 

abreast with it For the wisdom l\\at. \vas W^ >iJcv^ Vsw^ ^asA 

strong approval of the past, is most \\Ve\^ Vo \i^ ^^^ -«\^^wss. 

ortAe future; and the way to keep pace v^WV vVe ^%^Ns.\p 
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dwelling with its wisdom, not with its folly. In fact, a taste 
for the shifting literary fashions and popularities of the hour 
springs from shallowness and leads to shallowness. And to 
knit your pupils up close with old standards, is the best 
thing you can do for them, both mentally and morally. 

And I confess I like to see the young growing enthusiastic 
over the treasured wisdom and eloquence of their fore- 
fathers. This is a natural and wholesome inspiration, and 
such as the soul can hardly drink-in or catch without being 
lifted and expanded by it. Worth much for the knowledge 
it furthers, it is worth far more for the manhood it quickens. 
And I think none the worse of it, that it may do somewhat 
towards chastising down the miserable conceit now so rife 
amongst us, that light never really dawned on the world till 
about that glorious time when our eyes were first opened, 
and we began to shed our wisdom abroad. To be sure, the 
atmosphere of the past now stands impeached as being a 
very dull and sleepy atmosphere : nevertheless I rather like 
it, and think I have often found much health and comfort in 
breathing it. Some old writer tells us that " no man having 
drunk old wine straightway desire th the new ; for he saith 
the old is better." I am much of the same opinion. In 
short, old wine, old books, old friends, old songs, "the 
precious music of the heart," are the wine, the books, the 
friends, the songs for me ! 

Besides, we have quite enough of the present outside of 
the school ; and one of our greatest needs at this very time 
is more of inspiration from the past. Living too much in the 
present is not good either for the mind or for the Keaxt-, 
ks tendency is to steep the sou\ m \.\v^ \x^xvi\^"s\\. ^^\j^^^^^^ 
of the hour, and to vulgarize l\\e vjVvo\^ xtv^^. ^^^ ^"^^ 
jmsent age is worse than formet ages •, *\\.yg2cj es^^"^^ 
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as a whole : but what is bad or worthless in an age gener- 
ally dies with the age : so that only the great and good of 
the past touches us ; while of the present we are most touched 
by that which is little and mean. The shrieldngs and jab- 
berings of an age's folly almost always drown, for the time 
being, the eloquence of its wisdom : but the eloquence lives 
and speaks after the jabberings have gone silent, God's air 
refusing to propagate them. So let our youth now and then 
breathe and listen an hour or two in the old mtellectual 
fatherland, where all the foul noises have long since died 
away^ leaving the pure music to soimd up full and clear. 
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SHAKESP,EAJR.E'S dramas, confessed. the greatest clas- 
sic and literary treasure of the Vp^Jd, - — the Bible only 
excepted, — are rapidly growing into, lis^- as a text-book in 
schools and institutions of learning. ^^ cjose and regular 
course of stucjy in them has at lengfh'come to be widely 
recognized as arnoag our very b^st meariS- both for acquiring 
a right knowle(}ge and use of the ^fiiglish tongue, and also, 
which is of still, iskoye importance, for conversing with the 
truth of things. ' . '^\. . 

Some of the plays, however, owing to the nature of the 
subjects and to the Poet's mode of treating them, are quite 
impracticable for such use, and cannot be made suitable 
without so much of amputation as would, in effect, let all tlie 
life-blood out of them. Others of them, again, and such 
withal as are the very best for study in class, have more or 
less of matter in them which, while nowise essential to the 
proper health and integrity of the work, is greatly in the 
way, and sometimes so embarrassing as to hinder seriously 
both the pleasure and the profit of the study. All of them, 
moreover, for obvious reasons, need a certain, raa^s^xt^ -j^ij^.^ 

J Reprinted, with certain changes and om\ss\oTisA1comK^^^£^^'^^^'^^^^ 
ace to the 6rst volume of his School Sbakespcaie, «3 ofv©»3^^ V^ 
in J^Bjpc^ 
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Style of aiinotation, specially adapted, as far as may be, to 
rendering the Poet's language, imagery, and allusions intel- 
ligible and interesting to young minds, who cannot be sup- 
posed to be much at home in the peculiarities of English 
thought and expression three hundred years ago. 

Hence a need has come to "be sfr(5ngly and extensively 
felt, of a selection of Shalcespeare'^ plays, pVepared and set 
forth with a special^ eye to the use in question. ' The Editor 
has received many assurances of this from "others, and has 
found abundant evidence of it in his own'dase. A pretty 
long and large an^ varied experience in teachitig Shake- 
speare in class has brought home to him, beyond peradventure, 
the pressing occasion of some such work as is here offered 
to the public. And tite want, be it observed, is not of mere 
chips and fragments of the Poet, but of whole plays, with the 
development of character and the course of action preserved 
unmutilated and entire, and with only sucli erasures as are 
really demanded by the just proprieties of intercourse be- 
tween teacher and pupils, and of pupils with one another. 

The plays, in all cases, are given entire, save the bare 
omission of such lines and expressions as the Editor has 
always deemed it necessary to omit in class. The omissions, 
he believes, do not in any case reach so far as to impair in 
the least either the delineation of character or the dramatic 
action. On the other hand, he has not meant to retain any 
matter not fairly pronounceable in any class, however com- 
posed. His own opinion clearly is, that if Shakespeare 
cannot be used as a text-book without overstepping the just 
bounds of modest and decorous speech, then such use were 
better not attempted . For purity aud xe:cX\\.\!Ae; o\ x^-axv^-ws^ 
'^e ivorth more than any inteUectuaV 'b^n^^'^ ^o \ifc ^^to^^ 
^ow the poetry and wisdom even oi ^. ^V^^^V^^^^- 
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Julius Ccesarj for instance, as also in King Richard ILy he 
has not found occasion to cut out or change any thing what- 
soever ; there being, as he thinks, not a single word in those 
plays unfit to cross the chariest lips. And in several others 
the omissions are very slight indeed, sometimes not extend- 
ing to more than half a dozen lines in a whole play. 

Having said thus much, it seems but due to add, that the 
Editor holds Shakespeare's workmanship to be everywhere 
free from the least blame of moral infection or taint : he 
knows of no passage that can be hurtful to any fair mind, if 
taken in its proper connection with the whole. But of course 
everybody knows that there may be many things riglit and 
proper in themselves, which however ought not to be spoken, 
and which it is very desirable not to have before the eye, in 
the sacred intercourse of teacher and pupils. 

No pains have been spared, either in preparing the copy 
or in correcting the proofs, to set forth a pure and accurate 
text of the Poet. In many cases of various readings, there 
are, and probably always will be, considerable differences of 
opinion as to which is the best. In this matter, the Editor 
can but claim to have used his best judgment, such as it is 
after more than forty years' study of the Poet. 

In the matter of annotation, it is not easy to hit just the 
right medium between too much and too little. Here, again, 
the Editor has been mainly guided by the results of his own 
experience in teaching ; aiming to give so many and such 
notes as he has found needful or conducive to a full and clear 
understanding of the Poet's thought. Besides the need of 
economizing space, he has wished lo ^\o\^ ^x'^xx-a.oCxss?^ ^-^ 
diverting the student's attention oveircvMOcv ^xc^xxv ^^ ^^^^^^^ 
object-matter ofth^ Poet's scenes. ^ 

And here be feels moved to piotesX e^^wsfiX «w^^^^^ 
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being used, as some apparently would use him, too much as 
a mere occasion for carrying on general exercises in grammar 
and philology. These, to be sure, are esst. tial parts of a 
right English schooling ; but they can be learnt just as well 
from other books, — books which it is no sin not to love,, and 
no loss to forget after leaving school. And in studying. 
Shakespeare the pupil's mind should be put as closely and 
directly as possible in intelligent sympathy with the Poet's 
own mental deliverances ; every thing else being made strictiy 
subordinate to this. In other words, the purpose should 
ever be kept foremost to teach or to learn Shakespeare, and 
not to use him as a means of teaching or learning something 
else. With him, pre-eminently, language is the medium, not 
tlic ol)j'jct of thought, insomuch that he seems to have used 
it almost unconsciously. It is true, his language, especially 
with new beginners, must needs be itself made more or less 
an object of study ; but this should be done so far only as 
is necessary in order to its proper efficacy as a medium of 
communion with his men and women, and with the transpi- 
rations of cliaracter and the workings of human nature as 
presented in them. 

Shakespeare, be it remembered, is not one of those books 
which are of no further use after being studied in school, or 
jvhich are as scaffoklage, to be thrown aside as soon as the 
roof is on ; and it is better he should not be used as a text- 
book at all, than that such use should be so conducted as to 
breed a dislike of him : and some care may well be taken 
against pushing tlie grammatical and linguistic part of the 
study so far as to obstruct the proper virtue of his pages, and 
Jest the effect be rather to quench v\vaxv Yvcv^^ \N\^ Sa.o3.?i^«& 
^nd susceptibilities for- that which i^ mo-sX. \\vycv% «sA ^-^^ssar 

^'^^ in him, or for what may be caXi^^ V^^ ^\^ai«.^^^^^^ 

'^Jcespeare. 
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It is what young people learn to take pleasure in, what 
they build up happy thoughts and associations about, and 
what steals smoothly and silently into the heart, and there 
becomes a vital treasure of deUght, that mainly determines 
their characters. In comparison with this, mere intellectual 
acquirements and furnishings, and even ethical argumcnln 
and convictions, are of insignifieant value. " The fonns of 
young imagination " have more force than any thing else to 
keep the heart pure. To preoccupy the mind with right 
tastes and noble loves, and with a stock of grand and pure 
conceptions, and thus to foreclose, as far as may be, the invi- 
tations of what is false and flashy and sensational, the intel- 
lectual fashions and frivolities and diseases of the day, is the 
first principle of all wise and wholesome training both in 
school and at home. For this process and to this end, 
except the Bible, we- have nothing better than the dramas 
of Shakespeare. And the best fruit of studying him is to 
come by letting the efficacies of his genius iii: innate them- 
selves quietly into " the eye and prospect of the soul," and 
by binding his creations home upon the thoughts and affec- 
tions as a fund of inexhaustible sweetness and refreshment. 
And there is probably more danger that teachers will hinder 
this process by overworking some subsidiary matter, than 
that the process will fail to take care of itself, provided the 
pupils be set and held in free and natural communication 
with the Poet; all exercises in grammar and philology being 
used simply to aid, and not to disturb, the clear apprehen- 
sion of what he delivers. 

Such are the thoughts which have been. ul5^^et\s^.QftJu\<^.^!s^R. 
Editor^s mind, and have mainly sYvape^ VCy^ eovix'sfc^'v^ ^^'^^- 
p^'ng the notes. How far tVve e^ecwXxoxv ^cc'^rt^^ ;^^2^:^^ 
design and makes it good, is not iox Yiim \k> "y^^^^^- ^ 
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teaching, especially with younger classes, he of course often 
goes much more into the details of verbal and syntactical 
exegesis than is shown in the annotation. But it is presumed 
that every one who may undertakte to teach Shakespeare will 
be sufficiently booked in the logic of grammar, the laws of 
language, and the construction and analysis of sentences, to 
carry on the work out of his own head, and as he finds it 
needful or profitable to do so. Textual explanation is an- 
other matter indeed, and may need to be prosecuted some- 
what further; for the Poet's style is intensely idiomatic, 
generally charged with metaphoric audacity, often over- 
crammed with meaning, and sometimes very obscure : yet 
even here it is thought that much had better be left to the 
occasions and resources of individual teachers. For, after 
all, nothing but a pretty thorough steeping of the teacher's 
mind in the Shakespearian idiom can bring him fairly through 
this part of his work. If he be not himself at home with 
Shakespeare, he can hardly expect to make others so. 

As to the method or methods of teaching in Shakespeare, 
here again much should and indeed must be left to indi- 
vidual judgment and adaptation. This is a thing not capa- 
ble of being stereotyped, and passed on from hand to hand. 
The method that works very well in one man's hands may 
not work at all in another's. Thus much, however, may 
be not unfitly spoken, that the Editor does not believe at 
all in turning the school-room into a play-house or any thing 
of that sort. His work and method in class aim at a mixed 
and varied exercise in reading, language, character, versifi- 
fication, and art. Especially he makes much of reading, 
both for the utility and the accomvlvsKwvent of it •. this, in 
/^ct, js the ground-wovV. of all his msXiwcuoxv^ •, ^xA\^ ort^^^- 
io^ this be drives, or endeavours lo dxw^, y^\. ^ ^^ ^«sfi^ 



truth of the matter, and at a sincere and natural expression 
of it. In other words, all his efforts in this behalf are meant 
to converge at the point of bringing the pupils first to under- 
stand the Poet's lines fairly, and then so to pronounce them 
that an intelligent listener may understand them ; taking for 
granted that, if this point be secured, the proper moral, intel- 
lectual, and aesthetic eifect of them will follow of its own 
accord ; and the more silent and unobserved its coming is, 
the better. 

He therefore neither practises nor encourages any strain- 
ing or forcing of the process : any using of the whip or the 
spur he regards as out of place : however lively and intense 
the exertion of the student's faculties may be, he aims to 
have it spontaneous, genial, and free ; the result of inward 
kindhng, not of external pressure. Thus the process, through- 
out, on the part of the pupils, is meant to be a quiet, gentle, 
yet earnest communing with the Poet's forms and with the 
spirit of them, so that their grace and efficacy may pass 
secretly and insensibly into the mmd ; because the less the 
pupils are at the time conscious of getting from him, the 
more they will really get. And the Editor is right well per- 
suaded, withal, that exercises in Shakespeare may be and 
ought to be so conducted, that the students shall be fresher 
and stronger at the close of them than at the beginning. 

To induce just and clear perceptions of the Poet's charac- 
ters ; to bring pupils to discriminate and taste their distinc- 
tive lines of mental, moral, and practical physiognomy ; to 
make them enter into their idioms of thought and manner, 
their springs, modes, and vitalities of action, — this is a 
higher and riper and slower proce^^. TVvex^ \w^^\. ^^'^^^'^ 
a certain measure of prepaialioiv iox Vi, ^xv^ xNnns.^ ^'^ o^s^^^ 
c^ojfot be extemporized. Yet, tJaVa v^v ^^ ^^ ^^«^^^^ 
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out, the study can be little but a dry training in the letter of 
the Poet's workmanship, without the life and substance of it. 
Besides, it is this personal acquaintance and convivation 
with the Poet's men and women that makes, more than any 
thing else, the perennial verdure and charm of his scenes. 
No one who once gets to be thus inward and at home with 
his delineations can ever weary of them or outgrow the in- 
terest of them ; for, so taken, " age cannot wither them, nor 
custom stale their infinite variety." 

Which naturally raises the question, at what age should the 
study of Shakespeare be undertaken? And the answer is, 
not till the student is, at least in some fair degree, capable 
of this part of the exercise. But young people are, or may 
be made, apprehensive and receptive of characteristic traits as 
delivered in forms of art, earlier than most of us are apt to 
suppose. Featurdy expression in picture, fable, and poetry, 
is not so very hard a thing for the youthful faculties to catch 
and take in the virtue of. And it may be safely presumed 
that, if average minds be duly placed and held within the 
reach of Shakespeare's light and warmth, their latent apti- 
tudes for the exercise in question will germinate and grow as 
early as, say, the middle period of ordinary academic life. 
They can at least be started in the process by that time, if 
not before. At all events, the Editor, using his own expe- 
rience, as well as the reason of the thing, for his test and 
guide, can hardly think it a good use either of the time or of 
the book, for pupils to enter upon the study of Shakespeare, 
until they are prepared to go along with him in those points 
of his cunning workmanship. There is quite too much of 
crowding and cramming in out edwc^xKoxx ik^^d^ \ the 
effects of which may be seen in a pietX^ ^ax^^ ^vaO*. o1 '\S5X^- 
^^c/z/a/ ^j ^^j.^ siioddy; ana auay essx^iidM^ o\^^ca&^s> 
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cess into the walks of Shakespeare cannot be too earnestly 
deprecated, or too carefully avoided. 

As to exercises in the Poet's versification and art, the 
Editor never attempts to prosecute these at all, except in his 
older classes; the former because it is too dry, the latter 
because it is too high. Moreover, the peculiar richness and 
variety of the Poet's verbal modulation, the subtile and wind- 
ing, yet severe and never-cloying music of his verse, which 
seems to voice the essential harmonies of intellectual and 
emotional beauty, are among those qualities of his workman- 
ship which are the last to be consciously appreciated even 
by the most pronounced Shakespearians. At kast, the Edi- 
tor has found it so in his own experience ; and some of our 
ripest students of the Poet, those who have made a life-long 
study of him, have told the Editor that it was the same in 
theirs. So, too, the principles and philosophy of Art, as 
involved in Shakespeare's creations, are matter for the ripest 
and best-trained minds ; too deep and intricate perhaps for 
any but such as make a special study in pursuits of that 
nature. These points cannot be treated here, and have 
received such treatment as the Editor could give them, in 
his work entitled Shakespeare* s Life, Art, and Characters, 

In conclusion, the Editor begs to say, that for some years 
past he has felt a strong and growing desire to do what he 
could towards working Shakespeare into general and syste- 
matic use as a text-book in the education of youth. It was 
in pursuance of that long-cherished wish, that he undertook 
the present work. If tiie work should prove in any degree 
useful in furthering that cause, he will deem his labovw^s. ^^}J^ 
taken and amply rewarded. For, m ViwV\\,\\. ^^^xsv^ \si V^ss^ 
that we stay quite too much in the stvid^ ol nno\^^, ^^^ o^^^ 
too little in that of things ; and that iVve xetocco. xvo^ ^"^ 
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needed in our educational modes is the giving much more 
time to the masters of our native language, which is to us 
naturally a medium of intellectual vision, and much less to 
the study of foreign languages, which, from the nature of the 
case, must needs be to us, for the most part, the object of 
such vision. 
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TO TEACHERS. 



HOW TO USE SHAKESPEARE IN SCHOOL. 

AS I have long been in frequent receipt of letters asking 
for advice or suggestions as to the best way of using 
Shakespeare in class, I have concluded to write out and 
print some of my thoughts on that subject. On one or two 
previous occasions, I have indeed moved the theme, but 
only, for the most part, incidentally, and in subordinate con- 
nection with other topics, never with any thing like a round 
and full exposition of it. 

And in the first place I am to remark, that in such a mat- 
ter no one can make up or describe, in detail, a method of 
teaching for another : in many points every teacher must 
strike out his or her own method ; for a method that works 
very well in one person's hands may nevertheless fail entirely 
in another's. Some general reasons or principles of method, 
together with a few practical hints of detail, is about all that 
I can undertake to give ; this too rather with a view to setting 
teachers* own minds at work in devising ways, than to mark- 
ing out any formal course of procedure. 

In the second place, here, as elsewhere, \.Vv^ \s\g?iwi!^ ^V 

teaching is to be shaped and suited to \5[ve ^^xNxo^'sx. \NiX^^'^'^^ 

m hand; on the general principle, oi co\3X?.e, >^^^ ^^.^^cf= 

A to point out and prescribe the means. ^>o> *^ "^^ ^xxsV^ 
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be to make the pupils in our public schools Shakespeariana 
in any proper sense of the term, I can mark out no practi- 
cable method for the case, because I hold the purpose itself 
to be utterly impracticable; one that cannot possibly be 
carried out, and ought not to be, if it could. I find divers 
people talking and writing as if our boys and girls were to 
make a knowledge of Shakespeare the chief business of their 
life, and were to gain their living thereby. These have a 
sort of cant phrase current among them, about "knowing 
Shakespeare in an eminent sense " ; and they are instructing 
us that, in order to this, we must study the English language 
historically, and acquire a technical mastery of Elizabethan 
idioms. 

Now, to know Shakespeare in an eminent sense, if it means 
any thing, must mean, I take it, to become Shakespearians, 
or become eminent in the knowledge of Shakespeare ; that 
is to say, we must have such a knowledge of Shakespeare 
as can be gained only by making a special and continuous, 
or at least very frequent, study of him through many long 
years. So the people in question seem intent upon some 
plan or program of teaching whereby the pupils in our 
schools shall come out full-grown Shakespearians ; this too 
when half-a-dozen, or perhaps a dozen, of the Poet's plays 
is all they can possibly find time for studying through. And 
to this end, they would have them study the Poet's language 
historically, and so draw out largely into his social, moral, 
and mental surroundings, and ransack the literature of his 
time ; therewithal they would have their Shakespeare Gram- 
mars and Shakespeare Lexicons, and all the apparatus for 
training the pupils in a sort oi \eanv^d N^x\i2iSsax, ^aad in 

analyzing and parsing the Poet's seivteiic^^. 

■ -^onr I Jaxow of but three pei^oBS m VJaa Hi>aa\fc >:i^w^ 
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States who have any just ckitn ,to be called Shakespearians^ 
JOT who can be truly said to know Shakespeare in an eminent 
sense. Those are, of course, Mr. Grant White, Mr. Howard 
Fumess, and Mr. Joseph Crosby. Beyond this goodly trio, 
I cannot name a single person in the land who is able to go 
alone, or even to stand alone, in any question of textual 
criticism or textual correction. For that is what it is to 
be a Shakespearian. And these three have become Shake- 
spearians, not by the help of any labour-saving machinery, 
such as special grammars and lexicons, but by spending many 
years of close study and hard brain-work in and around theif 
author. Before reaching that point, they have not only had 
to study all through the Poet himself, and this a great many 
times, but also to make many excursions and sojouniings in 
the popular, and even the erudite authorship of his period. 
And the work has been almost, if not altogether, a pure 
labour of love with them. They have pursued it with im- 
passioned earnestness, as if they could find no rest for their 
souls without it. 

Well, and what do you suppose the result of all this has 
done or is doing for them in the way of making a living? 
Do you suppose they can begin to purchase their bread and 
butter, or even so much as the bread without the butter, with 
the proceeds of their great learning and accomplishments in 
that kind ? No, not a bit of it ! For the necessaries of life, 
every man of them has to depend mostly, if not entirely, on 
other means. If they had nothing to feed upon but what 
their Shakespeare knowledge brings them, they would have 
mighty little use for their teeth. If yow do xv!Q\.\i^^N^ '<xs>s.> 
ask the men themselves : and \i iVvey VeW :^o>\ \\. xs* ^^"^ '^'^_» 
thea I wiU frankly own myself a TvaM^Vitv ^^^ > ^^^ ^^ ' 
/waace puhlidy, for my naug)atme«s. ^^^ ^^ "^"^ 
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part, I know right well that I have no claim to be called a 
Shakespearian, albeit I may, perchance, have had some fool- 
ish aspirations that way. Nevertheless I will venture to say 
that Shakespeare work does more towards procuring a liveli- 
hood for me than for either of the gentlemen named. This 
is doubtless because I am far inferior to them in Shake- 
spearian acquirement and culture. Yet, if I had nothing but 
the returns of my labour in that kind to live upon, I should 
have to live a good deal more cheaply than I do. And there 
would probably be no difficulty in finding persons that were 
not born till some time after my study of Shakespeare began, 
who, notwithstanding, can now outbid me altogether in any 
auction of bread-buying popularity. This, no doubt, is be- 
cause their natural gifts and fitness for the business are so 
superior to mine, that they might readily be extemporized 
into what no length of time and study could possibly educate 
me. 

In all this the three gentlemen aforesaid are, I presume, 
far from thinking they have any thing to complain of, or from 
having any disposition to complain ; and I am certainly as 
far from this as they are. It is all in course, and all just 
right, except that I have a good deal better than I deserve. 
And both they and I know very well that nothing but a love 
of the thing can carry any one through such a work ; that in 
the nature of things such pursuits have to be their own re- 
ward ; and that here, as elsewhere, " love's not love when it 
is mingled with regards that stand aloof from th* entire 
point.*' 

Such^ then, is the course and process by which, and by 
which alone, men can come to knov^ ^\\2^jL&^"^^«!t^ \sv «ss^ 
sense deserving to be called eirvVueivX.. Ix. Vs» ^ ^xc^c^ss. ^ 
^^=^. continuous, life-long study, ^x^^, '^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^"^^ 
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the Poet in this eminent sense, one must know a good deal 
more of him than of any thing else ; that is to say, the pur- 
suit must be something of a specialty with him ; unless his 
mind be by nature far more encyclopedic than most men's 
are. Then too, in the case of those who have reached this 
point, the process had its beginning in a deep and strong 
love of the subject : Shakespeare has been a passion with 
them, perhaps I should say the master-passion of their life : 
this was both the initiative impulse that set them a-going, 
and also the sustaining force that kept them going, in the 
work. Now such a love can hardly be wooed into life or 
made to sprout by a technical, parsing, gerund-grinding 
course of study. The proper genesis and growth of love 
are not apt to proceed in that way. A long and loving 
study may indeed produce, or go to seed in, a grammar or 
a lexicon ; but surely the grammar or the lexicon is not the 
thing to prompt or inaugurate the long and loving study. 
Or, if the study begin in that way, it will not be a study of 
the workmanship as poetry, but only, or chiefly, as the raw- 
material of lingual science ; that is to say, as a subject for 
verbal dissection and surgery. 

If, then, any teacher would have his pupils go forth from 
school knowing Shakespeare in an eminent sense, he must 
shape and order his methods accordingly. What those 
methods may be, or should be, I cannot say ; but I should 
think they must be quite in the high-pressure line, and I 
more than suspect they will prove abortive, after all. And 
here I cannot forbear to remark that some few of us are so 
stuck in old-fogyism, or so fossilized, as to hold that tKe. 
main business of people in this 'wox\fiL ys* Vo ^^ •»x^.^^ss^^^- 
living; and that they ought to \>e ^d>3LC^\.^^ "^^ "^ '^'^^ 
$tant eye to that purpose. TVies^, Xo \i^ vac^^A^^^^^ 
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self-evident propositiions ; axioms, or mere truisms, which, 
nevertheless, our education seems determined to ignore 
entirely, and a due application of which would totally revo- 
lutionize our whole educational system. 

Now knowing Shakespeare in an eminent sense does not 
appear to be exactly the thing for gaining an honest living. 
All people but a few, a very few indeed, have, ought to 
have, must have, other things to do. I suspect that one 
Shakespearian in about five millions is enough. And a vast 
majority are to get their living by hand-work, not by head- 
work ; and even with those who live by head-work Shake- 
speare can very seldom be a leading interest. He can nowise 
be the substance or body of their mental food, but only, at 
the most, as a grateful seasoning thereof. Thinking of his 
poetry may be a pleasant and helpful companion for them in 
their business, but cannot be the business itself. His divine 
voice may be a sweetening tone, yet can be but a single tone, 
and an undertone at that, in the chorus of a well-ordered 
life and a daily round of honourable toil. Of the students 
in our colleges not one in a thousand, of the pupils in our 
high schools not one in a hundred thousand, can think, or 
ought to think, of becoming Shakespearians. But most of 
them, it may be hoped, can become men and women of right 
intellectual tastes and loves, and so be capable of a pure and 
elevating pleasure in the converse of books. Surely, then, 
in the little time that can be found for studying Shakespeare, 
the teaching should be shaped to the end, not of making 
the pupils Shakespearians, but only of doing somewhat — it 
cannot be much — towards making them wiser, better, hap- 
pier men and women. 

So, in reference to school study, wYvaX. Ss ^^ >asft ^^ '^\'s. 
"" tlHfut knowing Sh^kiespeaj:^. m aa etoijascx ^^mO. ^^^^ 
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talk of doing what no Sane person can ever, for a moment, 
possibly think of attempting? The thing might well be 
passed by as one of the silliest cants that ever were canted, 
but that, as now often urged, it is of a very misleading and mis- 
chievous tendency ; like that other common folly of telling 
all our boys that they may become President of the United 
States. This is the plain and simple truth of the matter, and 
as such I am for speaking it without any sort of mincing or 
disguise. In my vocabulary, indeed, on most occasions I 
choose that a spade be simply " a spade," and not "jan 
instrument for removing earth." 

This brings me to the main point, to what may be called 
the heart of my message. Since any thing worthy to be 
termed an eminent knowledge of Shakespeare cannot possi- 
bly be gained or given in school, and could not be, even if 
ten times as many hours were spent in the study as can be, 
or ought to be, so spent, the question comes next, What, then, 
can be done ? And my answer, in the fewest words, is this ; 
The most and the best that we can hope to do, is to plant 
in the pupils, and to nurse up as far as may be, a genuine 
taste and love for Shakespeare's poetry. The planting and 
nursing of this taste is purely a matter of culture, and not of 
acquirement : it is not properly giving the pupils knowledge ; 
it is but opening the road, and starting them on the way to 
knowledge. And such a taste, once well set in* the mind, 
will be, or at least stand a good chance of being, an abiding 
principle, a prolific germ of wholesome and improving 
study : moreover it will naturally proceed till, in time, it 
comes to act as a strong elective instinct, causing the xxvvx<L 
to gravitate towards what is good, and \.o x^qjoWx^-^^"^^'^ "^ 
bad: it may end in bringing, sa^, otit^ Vo. V«^ '^^'^'^^^ 
'*no»r^!h^ljkeipe|u«iA anemia ^ 
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fail to be a precious and fruitful gain to many, perhaps to 
most, possibly to all. 

This I believe to be a thoroughly practicable aim. And 
as tlie aim itself is practicable, so there are practicable ways 
for attaining it or working towards it. What these ways are 
or may be, I can best set forth by tracing, as literally and 
distinctly as I know how, my own course of procedure in 
teaching. 

In the first place, I never have had, never will have, any 
recitations whatever ; but only what I call, simply, exercises, 
the pupils reading the author under my direction, correction, 
and explanation ; the teacher and the taught thus commun- 
ing together in the author's pages for the time being. Nor 
do I ever require, though I commonly advise, that the 
matter to be read in class be read over by the pupils in pri- 
vate before coming to the exercise. Such preparation is 
indeed well, but not necessary. I am very well satisfied by 
having the pupils live, breathe, think, feel with the author 
while his words are on their lips and in their ears. As I 
wish to have them simply growing, or getting the food of 
growth, I do not care to have them making any conscious 
acquirement at all; my aim thus always being to produce 
the utmost possible amount of silent effect. And I much 
prefer to have the classes rather small, never including more 
than twenty pupils ; even a somewhat smaller number is still 
better. Then, in Shakespeare, I always have the pupils read 
dramatically right round and round the class, myself calling 
the parts. When a speech is read, if the occasion seems to 
call for it, I make comments, ask questions, or have the 
pupils ask them, so as to be sure tVvaX. \)[ve^ "vrcv^^\^\aa\d ^^vcly 
fy/j3t they are reading. That done, 1 caiW \)cve: xv^^x. ^v^^»^\ 
^d so the reading and the talking ptoc^^d ^ \3afc 0^asft->^5 
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In the second place, as to the nature and scope of these 
exercises, or the parts, elements, particulars they consist of. — 
In Shakespeare, the exercise is a mixed one of reading, 
language, and character. And 1 make a good deal of hav- 
ing the Poet's lines read properly ; this too both for the util- 
ity of it and as a choice and refined accomplishment, and 
also because such a reading of them greatly enhances the 
pleasure of the exercise both to the readers themselves and 
to the hearers. Here, of course, such points come in as the 
right pronunciation of words, the right place and degree of 
emphasis, the right pauses and divisions of sense, the right 
tones and inflections of voice. But the particulars that make 
up good reading are too well known to need dwelling upon. 
Suffice it to say, that in this part of the exercise my whole 
care is to have the pupils understand what they are read- 
ing, and to pronounce it so that an intelligent Hstener may 
understand it : that done, I rest content. But I tolerate 
nothing theatrical or declamatory or oratorical or put on for 
effect in the style of reading, and insist on a clean, clear, sim- 
ple, quiet voicing of the sense and meaning ; no strut, no 
swell, but all plain and pure; that being my notion oi taste- 
ful reading. 

Touching this point, I will but add that Shakespeare is 
both the easiest and also the hardest of all authors to read 
properly, — the easiest because he is the most natural, and 
the hardest for the same reason ; and for both these reasons 
together he is the best of all authors for training people in 
the art of reading : for an art it is, and a very high one too, 
insomuch that pure and perfect readwv^\^ci\\^ ^^^i^.^^'^!iX5^^^ 
things in the world, as it is s^so oxve ol *^^ ^^v^^5^^^^ 
TTie best description of wViat \l Ss t\v^Vxvo^ ^^^^^^^""^ 
m GuyAfanmring, chapter 29X^1, ^Vi^fc^^^^^^^^ 
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to her friend how, of an evening, her father is wont to sweeten 
their home and its fireside by the choice matter and the taste- 
ful manner of his reading. And so my happy life — for it is 
a happy one — has little of better happiness in it than hearing 
my own beloved pupils read Shakespeare. 

As to the language' part of the exercise, this is chiefly con- 
cerned with the meaning and force of the Poet's words, but 
also enters more or less into sundry points of grammar, word- 
growth, prosody, and rhetoric, making the whole as little 
technical as possible. And I use, or aim to use, all this for 
the one sole purpose of getting the pupils to understand what 
is immediately before them ; not looking at all to any lingual 
or philological purposes lying beyond the matter directly in 
hand. And here I take the utmost care not to push the part 
of verbal comment and explanation so long or so far as to 
become dull and tedious to the pupils. For as I wish them to 
study Shakespeare, simply that they may learn to understand 
and to love his poetry itself, so I must and will have them 
take pleasure in the process ; and people are not apt to fall or 
to grow in love with things that bore them. I would much 
rather they should not fully understand his thought, or not 
take in the full sense of his lines, than that they should feel 
any thing of weariness or disgust in the study ; for the defect 
of present comprehension can easily be repaired in the future, 
but not so the disgust. If they really love the poetry, and 
find it pleasant to their souls, Fll risk the rest. 

In truth, average pupils do not need nearly so much of cate- 
chizing and explaining as many teachers are apt to suppose. 
I have known divers cases where this process was carried to 
a. very inordinate and hurtful excess, >^^ \si^\&\ Xi^^xv'^ -aJi 
chopped into a fine mince-meat oi'WetDS-, c^e5^:\oxv^^xA\siv 
f Pein^ multipUcd to the last dtgce^ ol .fiS^>^^«.x.^^ «^ 
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tenuity. Often well-nigh a hundred questions are pressed 
* where there ought not to be more than one or two ; the aim 
being, apparently, to force an exhaustive grammatical study 
of the matter. And exhaustive of the pupil's interest and 
patience it may well prove to be. This is not studying Shake- 
speare, but merely using him as an occasion for studying 
something else. Surely, surely, such a course ** is not, nor 
it cannot come to, good " : it is just the way to make pupils 
loathe the study as an mtolerable bore, and wish the Poet 
had never been bom. The thing to be aimed at before all 
others is, to draw and hold the pupil's mind in immediate 
contact with the poetry ; and such a multitude of mincing 
questions and comments is just a thick wedge of tiresome 
obstruction and separation driven in between the two. In 
my own teaching, my greatest fear commonly is, lest I may 
strangle and squelch the proper virtue and efficacy of the 
Poet's lines with my own incontinent catechetical and exeget- 
ical babble. 

Next, for the character part of the exercise. And here I 
have to say, at the start, that I cannot think it a good use of 
time to put pupils to the study of Shakespeare at all, until 
they have got strength and ripeness of mind enough to enter, 
at least in some fair measure, into the transpirations of char- 
acter in his persons. For this is indeed the Shakespeare of 
Shakespeare. And the process is as far as you can think 
from being a mere formal or mechanical or routine handling 
of words and phrases and figures of speech : it is nothing 
less than to hear and to see the hearts and souls of the 
persons in what they say and do ; to feel, as it were, the 
very puJse- throbs of their mnei \\fe. W.^\€\:cs. \\. ^s* "^^^ 
Shakespeare's unapproached and \m3C^to^.c)t\a^^ xca^«^ 
human nature lies. Nor can 1 \»eax Xo ^c^saNt: \^ ^^"^ 
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Studied merely as a curious thing standing outside of and 
apart from the common life of man, but as drawing direcdy 
into the living current of human interests, feelings, duties, 
needs, occasions. So I like to be often running the Poet's 
thoughts, and carrying the pupils with them, right out and 
home to the business and bosom of humanity about them ; 
into the follies, vices, and virtues, the meannesses and nobil- 
ities, the loves, joys, sorrows, and shames, the lapses and 
grandeurs, the disciplines, disasters, devotions, and divinities, 
of men and women as they really are in the world. For so 
the right use of his poetry is, to subserve the ends of life, 
not of talk. And if this part be rightly done, pupils will 
soon learn that "our gentle Shakespeare" is not a prodigious 
enchanter playing with sublime or grotesque imaginations for 
tlieir amusement, but a friend and brother, all alive with the 
same heart that is in them ; and who, while he is but little 
less than an angel, is also at the same time but little more 
than themselves ; so that, beginning where his feet are, they 
can gradually rise, and keep rising, till they come to be at 
home where his great, deep, mighty intellect is. 

Such, substantially, and in some detail, is the course I 
have uniformly pursued in my Shakespeare classes. I have 
never cared to have my pupils make any show in analyzing 
and parsing the Poet's language, but I have cared much, 
very much, to have them understand and enjoy his poetry. 
Accordingly I have never touched the former at all, except 
so far as was clearly needful in order to secure the latter. 
And as the poetry was made for the purpose of being en- 
joyed, so, when I have seen the pupils enjoying it, this has 
been to me sufficient proof that they n^Vvtl^ understood it. 
True, I have never had, nor have 1 evei viaxA.^^, ^^\^ ^N?as^- 
'? Ifut cheap percentages of piofvcieucy Xo sex oS. xkj H*Qei.% 
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perhaps my pupils have seldom had any idea of what they 
were getting from the study. Very well ; then it has at least 
not fostered conceit in them : so I wished to have it, so was 
glad to have it : the results I aimed at were far off in the 
future ; nor have I had any fear of those results failing to 
emerge in due time. In fact, I cleave rather fondly to the 
hope of being remembered by my pupils with some affection 
after I shall be no more ; and I know right well that the best 
fruits of the best mental planting have and must have a 
pretty long interval between the seed-time and the harvest. 

Once, indeed, and it was my very first attempt, having a 
class of highly inteUigent young ladies, I undertook to put 
them through a pretty severe drill in prosody : after endur- 
ing it awhile, they remonstrated with me, giving me to 
understand that they wanted the light and pleasure properly 
belonging to the study, and not the tediousness that ped- 
antry or mere technical learning could force into it. They 
were right; and herein I probably learnt more from them 
than they did from me. And so teaching of Shakespeare 
has been just the happiest occupation of my life : the whole- 
somest and most tonic too ; disposing me more than any 
other to severe and earnest thought : no drudgery in it, no 
dullness about it; but "as full of spirit as the month of 
May," and joyous as Wordsworth's lark hiding himself in the 
light of morning, and 

With a soul as strong as a mountain river 
Pouring out praise to the almighty Giver. 

But now certain wise ones are telling us that this is all 

wrong; that teaching Shakespeare m \)c{\^vq^?j \^^x^J^:»^?»2^^^^ 

tending to make, the study " an eiitett3i!wa\K^\.r ^^^ "^"^ ^"^^ 

the ''noble study *' that it ought to \)e •, xafiaacito%A ^^^j^^^^ 
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by no3lg study ^ such a study as would bring the pupils to 
know Shakespeare in the eminent sense remarked upon 
before. What is this but to proceed in the work just as if 
the pupils were to become Shakespearians ; that is, special- 
ists in that particular line ? 

Thus they would import into this study the same false and 
vicious mode that has come to be used with the classics in 
our colleges. This mode is, to keep pegging away continu- 
ally at points of grammar and etymology, so as to leave no 
time or thought for the sense and meaning of what is read. 
Thus the classical author is used merely or mainly for the 
purpose of teaching the grammar, not the grammar for the 
purpose of understanding the author. For the practical 
upshot of such a course is, to have the student learn what 
modern linguists and grammarians have compiled, not what 
the old Greeks and Romans thought. This hind-first or 
hindmost-foremost process has grown to be a dreadful nui- 
sance in our practice, making the study of Greek and Latin 
inexpressibly lifeless and wearisome ; and utterly fruitless 
withal as regards real growth of mind and culture of taste. 

Some years ago, I had a talk on this subject with our late 
venerable patriarch of American letters, whose only grandson 
had then recently graduated from college. He told me he 
had gathered from the young man to what a wasteful and 
vicious extreme the thing was carried ; and he spoke in 
terms of severe censure and reprobation of the custom. And 
so I have heard how a very learned professor one day spent 
the time of a whole recitation in talking about a comma that 
had been inserted in a Greek text; telling the class who 
inserted it, and when and why Vve d\d ?»o \ 2l<ao ^NKQ had 
s/nce accepted it, and who had smee i^^ecv^^ \\.,^\A>w\ns^ 
^d why; also what effect the VasetXion Y^a.^, «£A^\^ ^ 
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omission, on the sense of the passage. Now, if the students 
had all been predestined or predetermined specialists in 
Greek, this might possibly have been the right way ; but, as 
they were not so predestined or predetermined, the way was 
most certainly wrong, and a worse one could hardly have 
been taken. For the right course of study for those who are 
to be specialists in this or that pursuit is one thing ; the right 
course for those who cannot be, and have no thought of 
being, specialists is a very different thing; and to transfer 
the former course to the latter class, is a most preposterous 
blunder, yes, and a most mischievous one too. 

I have lately been given to understand that some of our 
best classical teachers have become sensible of this great 
error, and have set to work to correct it in practice. I 
understand also that noble old Harvard, wise in this, as in 
many other things, is leading the return to the older and 
better way. I hope most devoutly that it is so ; for the 
proper effect of the modern way can hardly be any other than 
to attenuate and chill and dwarf the student's better facul- 
ties. The thing, to be sure, has been done in the name of 
thoroughness ; but I believe it has proved thorough to no 
end but that of unsinewing the mind, and drying the sap out 
of it. 

But now the self-same false mode that has thus run itself 
into the ground in classical study must, it seems, be used 
in the study of English authors. For so the wise ones afore- 
said, those who are for having everybody know Shakespeare 
in an eminent sense, would, apparently, have the study en- 
nobled by continual diversions into the sciervce ci^ Ss!^!^^?^!^^ 
exercising the pupil's logical facu\ty, at \^\!ci^x V\^ ^ssaxs^ss^-* 
with points of etymology, grartvmai, Yvx^xotvkA ^^'^'^^\^^ 
points that are, or may be made Xo a^^«2t> %o&^ 
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demonstrable. Thus the thing they seem to have in view is 
about the same that certain positivist thinkers mean, when 
they would persuade us that no knowledge is really worth 
having but what stands on a basis of scientific demonstration, 
so that we not only may be certain of its truth, but cannot 
possibly be otherwise. 

So I have somewhere read of a certain mathematician who, 
on reading Paradise Lost, made this profound criticism, that 
" it was a very pretty piece of work, but he did not see that 
it proved any thing." But, if he had studied it in the 
modern way of studying poetry, he would have found that 
divers things might be proved from it ; as, for instance, thav 
a metaphor and a simile are at bottom one and the same 
thing, differing only in form, and that the author very seldom, 
if ever, makes use of the word its. And so the singing of a 
bird does not prove any thing scientifically ; and your best 
way of getting scientific knowledge about the little creature 
is by dissecting him, so as to find out where the music comes 
from, and how it is made. And so, again, what good can 
the flowers growing on your mother's grave do you, unless 
you use them as things to " peep and botanize " about, like 
the "philosopher" in one of Wordsworth's poems? 

The study of Shakespeare an entertainment? Yes, to be 
sure, precisely that, if you please to call it so ; a pastime, a 
recreation, a delight. This is just what, in my notion of 
things, such a study ought to be. Why, what else should it 
be ? It is just what I have always tried my utmost, and 1 
trust I may say with some little success, to make the study. 
Shakespeare's poetry, has it not a right to be to us a peren' 
Dial spring o/sireetness and reiieshmeivX., 3l\5kvxv% 

Round which, with tendrWs strong as ^e&\v «aA.\JiQQA. 
Out pastime and our happwess rcvay gcowl 
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And so my supreme desire has been that the time spent in 
the study should be, to the pupils, brimful of quiet gladness 
and pleasantness ; and in so far as at any time it has not 
been so, just so far 1 have regarded my work as a sorry 
failure, and have determined to try and do better next time. 
What the dickens — I beg everybody's pardon — what can 
be the proper use of studying Shakespeare's poetry without 
enjoyment? Or do you suppose that any one can really 
delight in his poetry, without reaping therefrom the highest 
and purest benefit ? The delectation is itself the appropriate 
earnest and proof that the student is drinking in — without 
knowing it indeed, and all the better for that — just the 
truest, deepest, finest culture that any poetry can give. 
What touches the mind's heart is apt to cause pleasure -, 
what merely grubs in its outskirts and suburbs is apt to be 
tedious and dull. Assuredly, therefore, if a teacher finds 
that his or her pupils, or any of them, cannot be wooed and 
won to take pleasure in the study of Shakespeare, then either 
the teacher should forthwith go to teaching something else, 
or the pupils should be put to some other study. 

What wise and wonderful ideas our progressive oblivion 
of the past is putting into people's heads ! Why, it has 
been, from time immemorial, a settled axiom, that the proper 
aim of poetry is to please, of the highest poetry, to make 
wisdom and virtue pleasant, to crown the True and the Good 
with delight and joy. This is the very constituent of the 
poet's art ; that without which it has no adequate reason for 
being. To clothe the austere forms of truth and wisdom 
with heart-taking beauty and sweetness, is its life and law. 
But then it is only when poetry is read as poetry that it is 
bound to please.' When or so Ssx as \V Vs^ 'tJox^x^^ ^'^ ''^ 
grammar or logic, it has a perfect ivgoX \» \ifc >^\^^^'2>s»=^ 
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Of course I hold that poetry, especially Shakespeare's, ought 
to be read as poetry ; and when it is not read with pleasure, 
the right grace and profit of the reading are missed. For 
the proper instructiveness of poetry is essentially dependant 
on its pleasantness ; whereas in other forms of writing this 
order is or may be reversed. The sense or the conscience 
of what is morally good and right should indeed have a hand, 
and a prerogative hand, in shaping our pleasures ; and so, 
to be sure, it must be, else the pleasures will needs be tran- 
sient, and even the seed-time of future pains. So right- 
minded people ought to desire, and do desire, to find pleasure 
in what is right and good ; the highest pleasure in what is 
rightest and best : nevertheless the pleasure of the thing is 
what puts its healing, purifying, regenerating virtue into act ; 
and to converse with what is in itself beautiful and good 
without tasting any pleasantness in it, is or may be a positive 
harm. 

But, indeed, our education has totally lost the idea of cul- 
ture, and consequently has thrown aside the proper methods 
of it : it makes no account of any thing but acquirement. 

, And the reason seems to be somewhat as follows: — The 

j process of culture is silent and unconscious, because it works 
deep in the mind ; the process of acquirement is conscious 

; and loud, because its work is all on the mind's surface. 

■ Moreover the former is exceedingly slow, insomuch as to 
yield from day to day no audible results, and so cannot be 
made available for effect in recitation : the latter is rapid, 
yielding recitable results from hour to hour ; the effect comes 
guickly, is quickly told in recitation, and makes a splendid 

appearance, thus tickhng the vamly oi pw^-^?* m\^\.^^^& ako 

^^ tAe/r loving (self-loving?) ^idx^vX's^. 

^ut then, on the other hand, tVve cu\\.\a^ v^^. ^^\a«' 
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once got you th^ceforward keep, and can nbwise part with 
or lose it ; slow in coming, it comes to stay with you, and to 
be an indelible part of you : whereas your acquirement is, 
for the most part, quickly got, and as quickly lost ; for, in- 
deed, it makes no part of the mind, but merely hangs or 
sticks on its outside. So, here, the pupil just crams in study, 
disgorges in recitation, and then forgets it all, to go through 
another Uke round of cramming, disgorging, and forgetting. 
Thus the pulse of your acquirement is easily counted, and 
foots up superbly from day to day ; but nobody can count 
the pulse of your culture, for it has none, at least none that 
is or can be perceived. In other words, the course of cul- 
ture is dimly marked by years ; that of acquirement is plainly 
marked by hours. 

And so no one can parse, or cares to parse, the delight he 
has in Shakespeare, for the parsing just kills the delight : the 
culture one gets from studying his poetry as poetry^ he can 
nowise recite, for it is not a recitable thing, and he can tell 
you nothing about it : he can only say he loves the poetry, 
and that talking with it somehow recreates and refreshes him. 
But any one can easily learn to parse the Poet's words ; what 
he gets from studying his poetry as grammar, or logic, or 
rhetoric, or prosody, this he can recite, can talk glibly about 
it ; but it stirs no love in him, has no recreation or refresh- 
ment for him at all ; none, that is, unless by touching his van- 
ity, and putting him in love with himself for the pretty show 
he makes in recitation. There is, to be sure, a way of hand- 
ling the study of Shakespeare, whereby the pupils may be led 
to take pleasure not so much in his \^oelx^ x^s.^V^'^ss.xsv'^^sv^nsl 
own supposed knowledge and ap\>\^c\^X\oxv<^*l>x. 'X^'ax^-^^^ 
however, I just do not beVieve m al ift. \ xvo \ ^"^"^^^l^^^^ 
it be the light way for briagms V'a^V^^^^^'^^^^^^ 
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in the eminent sense. I have myself learnt him, if I may 
claim to know him at all, in a very uneminent sense, and have 
for more than forty years been drawn onwards in the study 
purely by the natural pleasantness of his poetry; and so I am 
content to have others do. Thus, you see, it has never been 
with me " a noble study " at all. 

Well now, our education is continually saying, in effect if 
not in words, " What is the use of pursuing such studies, or 
pursuing them in such a way, as can produce no available re- 
sults, nothing to show, from day to day ? Put away your slow 
thing, whose course is but faintly marked even by years, and 
give us the spry thing, that marks its course brilliantly by days, 
perhaps by hours. Let the clock of our progress tick loudly, 
that we may always know just where it is, and just where we 
are. Except we can count the pulse of your process, we will 
not believe there is any life or virtue in it. None of your 
silences for us, if you please ! " 

A few words now on another, yet nearly connected, topic, 
and I have done. — I have long thought, and the thought 
has kept strengthening with me from year to year, that our 
educational work proceeds altogether too much by recita- 
tions. Our school routine is now a steady stream of these, 
so that teachers have no time for any thing else ; the pupils 
being thus held in a continual process of alternate crammings 
and disgorgings. As part and parcel of this recitation system, 
we must have frequent examinations and exhibitions, for a 
more emphatic marking of our progress. The thing has 
grown to the height of a monstrous abuse, and is threatening 
most serious consequences. It is a huge perpetual-motion 
of forcing and high-pressure ; no poss\!cAa p^vw3»\i€Ycv«,'s^'ajK.d 
to keep the pupils intensely conscious ol vV€vt ^xc^'svokwl^^ , 
ar oftAeIr deficiency, as the case mav \>^ •• ^^^^^'^ oS.^Tsgvst 
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vanity, shame, ambition, rivalry, emulation, are constantly 
appealed to and stimulated, and the nervous system kept 
boiling-hot with them. Thus, to make the love of knowl- 
edge sprout soon enough, and grow fast and strong enough 
for our ideas, we are all the while dosing and provoking it 
with a sort of mental and moral cantharides. Surely, the 
old arguments of the rod and the ferule, as persuasives to 
diligence, were far wholesomer, yes, and far kinder too, than 
this constant application of intellectual drugs and high- 
wines : the former only made the skin tingle and smart a 
little while, and that was the end of it ; whereas the latter 
plants its pains within the very house of life, and leaves 
them rankling and festering there. So our way is, to spare 
the skin and kill the heart. 

And, if the thing is not spoiling the boys, it is at all events 
killing the girls. For, as a general rule, girls are, I take it, 
more sensitive and excitable naturally than boys, and there- 
fore more liable to have their brain and nervous system 
fatally wronged and diseased by this dreadful, this cruel, 
fomenting with unnatural stimulants and provocatives. To 
be sure, it makes them preternaturally bright and interesting 
for a while, and we think the process is working gloriously : 
but this is all because the dear creatures have come to 
blossom at a time when as yet the leaves should not have 
put forth ; and so, when the proper time arrives for them to 
be in the full bloom of womanhood, leaf, blossom, and all 
are gone, leaving them faded and withered and joyless ; and 
chronic ill health, premature old age, untimely death, are their 
lot and portion. Of course, the thing cannot fail to have tVxs. 
effect of devitalizing and demoTi!^v(\% ^sA ^^3&sss^ "^s^^ 
mind itself. The bright glow m \Xs c)Cifct)«&S&\s^ ^^ ^^^"^ 
AisA of a comsumptive state. 
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This is no fancy-picture^ no dream of a s|>eculative imagi- 
nation ; it is only too true in matter of fact ; as any one may 
see, or rather as no one can choose but see, who uses his 
eyes upon what is going on about us. Why, Massachusetts 
cannot now build asylums fast enough for her multiplying 
insane ; and, if things keep on as they are now going, the 
chances are that the whole State will in no very long time 
come to be almost one continuous hospital of lunatics. All 
^.his proceeds naturally and in course from our resdess and 
reckless insistance on forcing what is, after all, but a showy, 
barren, conceited intellectualism. But, indeed, the conse- 
quences of this thing are, some of them, too appalling to be 
so much as hinted here : I can but speak the word mother- 
hood, — a word even more laden with tender and sacred 
meaning than womanhood, 

I have talked with a good many of our best teachers on 
this subject, never with any one who did not express a full 
concurrence with me in the opinion, that the recitation busi- 
ness is shockingly and ruinously overworked in our teaching. 
But they say they can do nothing, or at the best very little, 
to help it ; the public will have it so ; the thing has come to 
be a deep-seated chronic disease in our educational system : 
this disease has got to run its course and work itself through ; 
it is to be hoped that, when matters are at the worst, they 
will take a turn, and begin to mend : at all events, time alone 
can work out a redress of the wrong. In all this they are 
perfectly right ; so that the blame of the thing nowise rests 
with them. Neither does the blame rest ultimately with 
superintendents, supervisors, or committee-men, where Gail 
Hamilton, in her recent book, p\ae^?» \X.*. xJcv^ \xQ»\ifck\s. Uss 
vtAerback, in the state of the pu\A\c m\iv^*\Xs»^\^,^\i\s:i}^\ia& 
' - Jon^ time been industriously, *mce^saivv\^>^^^^^s^^^^ 
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perverted, corrupted, depraved, by plausible but shallow in- 
novators and quacks. 

The real truth is, things have come to that pass with us, 
that parents will not believe there is or can be any real growth 
of mind in their children, unless they can see them growing 
from day to day ; whereas a growing that can be so seen is 
of course just no growing at all, but only a bloating ; which I 
believe I have said somewhere before. In this wretched 
mispersuasion, they use all possible means to foster in their 
children a morbid habit of conscious acquirement ; and a 
system of recitations, examinations, and exhibitions to keep 
the process hot and steaming, is the thing to do it. 

But I more than suspect the primitive root of the difficulty 
lies deeper still, and is just here : That, having grown into a 
secret disrelish of the old religion of our fathers, as being too 
objective in its nature, and too firm and solid in its objec- 
tiveness, to suit our taste, we have turned to an idolatry of 
intellect and knowledge ; have no faith in any thing, no love 
for any thing, but what we spin, or seem to spin, out of our 
own minds. So in the idolatry of intellect, as in other idol- 
atries, the marble statue with which it begins naturally comes, 
in process of time, to be put aside as too weighty, too ex- 
pensive, and too still, and to be replaced with a hollow and 
worthless image all made up of paper and paint. And the 
cheaper and falser the idol is, the more eagerly do the 
devotees cut and scourge themselves in the worship of it. 
Hence the prating and pretentious intellectualism which we 
pursue with such suicidal eagerness. 

I must add, that of the same family with the caxvt ^^qJ«s:^ 

of before is that other canting phta.^^ x\syN 'SKi xfe -j^^xnss^'^ 

about '' the higher education." T\v^ V^w^^ ^^x^Q,-2C!o.Qr^^ 

the /^er, is what we want •, and \i \5w& >DSi e^>^^ *^»^ 
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the higher may be safely left to take care of itself. The 
latter will then come, and so it ought to come, of its own 
accord, just as fast and as far as the former finds or develops 
the individual aptitude for it ; and the attempting to give it 
regardless of such aptitude can only do what it is now doing, 
namely, spoil a great many people for all useful hand- work, 
without fitting them for any sort of head-work. 

Of course there are some studies which may, perhaps must, 
proceed more or less by recitation. But, as a perpetual show 
of mind in the young is and can be nothing but a perpetual 
sham, so I am and long have been perfectly satisfied that at 
least three-fourths of our recitations ought to be abandoned 
with all practicable speed, and be replaced by the better 
methods of our fathers, — methods that hold fast to the old 
law of what Dr. William B. Carpenter terms "unconscious 
cerebration," which is indeed the irrepealable law of all true 
mental growth and all right intellectual health. Nay, more ; 
the best results of the best thinking in the best and ripest 
heads come under the operation of the self-same law, — just 
that, and no other. 

Assuredly, therefore, the need now most urgently pressing 
upon us is, to have vastly more of growth, .and vastly less of 
manufacture, in our education ; or, in other words, that the 
school be altogether more a garden, and altogether less a 
mill. And a garden, especially with the rich multitudinous 
flora of Shakespeare blooming and breathing in it, can it be, 
ought it to be, other than a pleasant and happy place ? 

The child whose love is here at least doth reap 
One precious gain, that he forgets himselt 
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THE most obvious peculiarity of this edition is, that it 
has two sets of notes ; one mainly devoted to explain- 
ing the text, and printed at the foot of the page ; the other 
mostly occupied with matters of textual comment and criti- 
cism, and printed at the end of each play. Of course the 
purpose of this double annotation is, to suit the work, as far 
as practicable, to the uses both of the general reader and of 
the special student. Now, whatever of explanation general 
readers may need, they naturally prefer to have it directly 
before them ; and in at least nine cases out of ten they will 
pass over an obscure word or phrase or allusion without un- 
derstanding it, rather than stay to look up the explanation 
either in another volume or in another part of the same 
volume. Often, too, in case the explanation be not directly 
at hand, they will go elsewhere in quest of it, and then find, 
after all, that the editor has left the matter unexplained ; so 
that the search will be to no purpose : whereas, with the plan 
of foot-notes, they will commonly see at once how the matter 
stands, and what they have to expect, and so will be spared 
the labour and vexation of a fruitless quest. 

It scarce need be said that with special students the casa 
is very di^erent. In studying ^mOcv ^xv ^»5C!W2jt -as. ^Sc^*^- ^ 
speare, these naturally expect to \\^t >a.^otv \SN3xq "^^^^ 
the fuU discussion or elucida^oiv oi ^>Ktf^ ^^^ ^ 
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go beyond the page before them; though I believe even 
these like to have the matter within convenient reach and 
easy reference. At all events, they are, or well may be, 
much less apt to get so intent on the author's thought, and 
so drawn onwards by the interest of the work, but that they 
can readily pause, and turn elsewhere, to study out such 
points as may call, or seem to call, for particular investiga- 
tion. In fact, general readers, for the most part, pay little 
or no attention to the language of what they are reading, 
and seldom if ever interrogate, or even think of, the words, 
save when the interest of the matter is choked or checked 
by some strangeness or obscurity of expression; whereas 
special students commonly are or should be carrying on a 
silent process of verbal interrogation, even when the matter 
is their chief concern : and as these are more sharp-sighted 
and more on the look-out for verbal difficulties than the for- 
mer, so they are less impatient of the pauses required for 
out-of-the-way explanation. 

This edition has been undertaken, and the plan of it 
shaped, with a special view to meeting what is believed to 
be a general want, and what has indeed been repeatedly 
urged as such within the last few years. It has been said, 
and, I think, justly said, that a need is widely felt of an 
edition of Shakespeare, with such and so much of explana- 
tory comment as may suffice for the state of those unlearned 
but sane-thoughted and earnest readers who have, or wish to 
have, their tastes raised and set to a higher and heartier kind 
of mental feeding than the literary smoke and chaff of the 
time. I have known many bright and upward-looking 
minds, — minds honestly craving to dxvr^ Ixcynv >iN\^ \i\^'w. 
^nd purer springs of intellectual powex axv^ \i^^xiJc^ ^ — ^>^si 
ff^'^re /ran^ to own that it was a sm aad a s^^me xiox. X/^Vs^ 
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Shakespeare, but who could hardly, if at all, make that love 
come free and natural to them. 

To be plying such minds with arguments of duty, or with 
thoughts of the good to be gained by standing through un- 
pleasant task-work, seems to me a rather ungracious and 
impotent business. For it has long been a settled axiom 
that the proper office of poetry is to please ; of the highest 
poetry, to make wisdom and virtue pleasant, to crown the 
True and the Good with delight and joy. This is the very 
constituent of the poet's art ; that without which it has no 
adequate reason for being. To clothe (the austere forms of 
truth and wisdom with heart-taking beauty and sweetness, is 
its life and law. Poetry, then, ought of course to be read as 
poetry ; and when not read with pleasure, the right grace and 
profit of the reading are missed. For the proper instructive- 
ness of poetry is essentially dependant on its pleasantness ; 
whereas in other forms of writing this order is or may be 
reversed. The sense or the conscience of what is morally 
good and right should indeed have a hand, and a preipgative 
hand, in shaping our pleasures ; and so indeed it must be, 
else the pleasures will needs be transient, and even the seed- 
time of future pains. So right-minded people ought to 
desire, and do desire, to find pleasure in what is right and 
good ; the highest pleasure in what is rightest and best : 
nevertheless the pleasure of the thing is what puts its healing, 
purifying, regenerating virtue into act ; and to converse with 
what is in itself beautiful and good without tasting any pleas- 
antness in it, is or may be a positive harm. 

How, then, in reference to Shakespeare, is the case of 

common readers to be met? X^ \>^l<at^ \^\ssas^«*R.^ A^ ^^^^"^ 

reasons of duty is quite from iVve ^wx^^o's.^^ x^-s^^^^*^ "^^"^ 

speare as duty and without p\^aLS\ix^ Hs. oi ^^o n^s.^-.^*^^ '^ 
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may lift and draw them into a sense of his pleasantness. 
The question is, therefore, how to make him pleasant and 
attractive to them ; how to put him before them, so that his 
spirit may have a fair chance to breathe into them, and 
quicken their congenial susceptibilities ; for, surely, his soul 
and theirs are essentially attuned to the same music. Doubt- 
less a full sense of his pleasantness is not to be extemporized : 
with most of us, nay, with the best of us, this is and must be 
a matter of growth : none but Shakespeare himself can edu- 
cate us into a love of Shakespeare ; and such education, 
indeed all education^ is a work of time. But I must insist 
upon it, that his works can and should be so edited, that 
average readers may find enough of pleasantness in them 
from the first to hold them to the perusal ; and when they 
have been so held long enough for the workmanship to steal 
its virtue and sweetness into them, then they will be naturally 
and freely carried onwards to the condition where " love is 
an unerring light, and joy its own security." 

These remarks, I believe, indicate, as well as I know how 
to do, my idea — I can hardly say, I dare not say, my ideal — 
of what a popular edition of Shakespeare ought to be. The 
editorial part should, as far as possible, be so cast and tem- 
pered and ordered as to make the Poet*s pages pleasant and 
attractive to common minds. Generally to such minds, and 
often even to uncommon minds, Shakespeare's world may 
well seem at first a strange world, — strange not only for the 
spiritualized realism of it, but because it is so much more 
deeply and truly natural than the book-world to which they 
have been accustomed. The strangeness of the place, to- 
S^ether with the diffiailty they find m cVeSixV^ ^^^vw^ the real 
yor/ns and relations o{ the objects beiote t\vem,V3» ^^\.\a x^-^- 
^er the place unattractive, if not positiveVj xe^v^sw^A^^^^ 



The place is so emphatically the native nome of both the soul 
and the senses, that they feel lost in it; and this because 
they have so long travelled in literary regions where the soul 
and the senses have been trained into an estrangement from 
their proper home. It is like coming back to realities after 
having strayed among shadows till the shadows have come to 
seem realities. 

Not seldom the very naturalness of Shakespeare's world 
frightens unaccustomed readers : they find, or feel, so to 
speak, a kind of estranged familiarity about it, as of a place 
they have once known, but have lost the memory of; so that 
it seems to them a land peopled with the ghosts of what had 
long ago been to them real living things. Thus the effect, for 
some time, is rather to scare and chill their interest than to 
kindle and heighten it. And the Poet is continually popping 
his thoughts upon them so pointedly, so vividly, so directly, 
so unceremoniously, that their sensibilities are startled, and 
would fain shrink back within the shell of custom ; so different 
is it from the pulpy, pointless, euphemistic roundaboutness 
and volubility which they have been used to hearing from 
the Pulpit, the Press, the vulgar oratory, and the popular 
authorship of the day. Therewithal, the Poet oflen springs 
upon them such abrupt and searching revelations of their 
inner selves, so stings them with his truth, so wounds them 
with his healing, and causes such an undreamed-of birth of 
thoughts and feelings within them, that they stare about 
them with a certain dread and shudder, and " tremble like 
a guilty thing surprised," as in the presence of a magician 
that has stolen their inmost secrets from them, and is showing 
them up to the world. 
But this is not all. Besides X\v^ \lxvl^.^xC^va:^^^ ^^ "^^^ 
speare's matter, so many and so gc^^X. \sxi^^ Ocv^:?^^^ 
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taken place since his time, and, still more, his manner both 
of thought and expression is so intensely idiomatic, his diction 
so suggestive and overcharged with meaning, his imagery so 
strong and bold, his sense so subtile and delicate, his mod- 
ulation so various and of such solid and piercing sweetness, 
that common readers naturally have no little difficulty in 
coming to an easy and familiar converse with him. On some 
of these points, an editor can give little or no positive help : 
he can at the best but remove or lessen hindrances, and per- 
haps throw in now and then a kindling word or breath. But, 
on others of them, it lies within an editor's province to ren- 
der all the positive aid that common readers need for making 
them intelligently and even delightedly at home with the Poet. 

- - Of course this is to be mostly done by furnishing such and 
so much of comment and citation as may be required for 
setting the Poet's meaning out clear and free, and by trans- 
lating strange or unfamiliar words, phrases, and modes of 
speech into the plain, current language of the day. And 
here it is of the first importance that an editor have the mind, 
or the art, not only to see things plainly, but to say a plain 
thing in a plain way ; or, in the happy phrase of old Roger 
Ascham, to " think as wise men do, and speak as common 
people do." And the secret of right editing is, to help aver- 
age readers over the author's difficulties with as little sense 
as possible of being helped ; to lead them up his heights and 
through his depths with as little sense as possible of being led. 
To do this, the editor must have such a kind and measure of 
learning in the field of his labour as can come only by many 
years of careful study and thought ; and he must keep the 
details and processes of his learmng ovv\. oi ^\%VA.,^\Atvti^ forth 
ou/y the last and highest results, t\\e \>\os.som ^xA fe^5g»aK&, 

of his learnedness : and the editor v^\^o do^^ x^q.\. >K£tfx« xqr 
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much in his subject to be showing his knowledge is green 
and crude, and so far unfitted for his task. Generally speak- 
ing, it is doubtless better to withhold a needed explanation 
than to offer a needless one ; because the latter looks as if 
the editor were intent on thrusting himself between the author 
and the reader. 

Probably we all understand that the best style in writing is 
where average minds, on reading it, are prompted to say, 
" Why, almost anybody could have done that " ; and a style 
that is continually making such readers sensible of their ig- 
norance, or of their inferiority to the writer, is not good. For 
the proper light of a truly luminous speaker is one that strikes 
up a kindred light in the hearer ; so that the light seems to 
come, and indeed really does come, from the hearer*s own 
mind. It is much the same in editing a standard author for 
common use. And for an editor to be all the while, or often, 
putting average readers in mind how ignorant and inferior 
they are, is not the best way, nor the right way, to help 
them. 

But what seems specially needful to be kept in mind is, 
that when common people read Shakespeare, it is not to 
learn etymology, or grammar, or philology, or lingual antiqui- 
ties, or criticism, or the technicalities of scholarism, but to 
learn Shakespeare himself; to understand the things he puts 
before them, to take-in his thought, to taste his wisdom, to 
feel his beauty, to be kindled by his fire, to be refreshed with 
his humour, to glow with his rapture, and to be stolen from 
themselves and transported into his moral and intellectual 
whereabout ; in a word, to live, breathe, tKvxvV^-bxA.^aev^^i^j^ 
him. I am so simple and o\d-ias\\\oTve^ ^s» ^k> V^^ •^x^aJsw^xsv 
so reading the Poet, they are px\\.Vm% Vvwv \.o ^^ ^.^^^< 
and highest use of which he is capa\Ae. ^vex^. ^^^^^ ^^ 
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I think, will thrive far better so, than by straining themselves 
to a course of mere intellectualism. All which means, to be 
sure, that far more real good will come, even to the mind, by 
foolishly enjoying Shakespeare than by learnedly parsing him. 
So that here I am minded to apply the saying of Wordsworth, 
that " he is oft the wisest man who is not wise at all." 

Now I cannot choose but tliink that, if this were always 
duly borne in mind, we should see much more economy of 
erudition than we do. It is the instinct of a crude .or con- 
ceited learning to be ever emphasizing itself, and poking its 
fingers into the readers* eyes : but a ripe and well-assimilated 
learning does not act thus : it is a fine spirit working in the 
mind*s blood, and not a sort of foam or scum mantling its 
surface, or an outgrowth bristling into notice. So that here, 
as in all true strength, modesty rules the transpiration. Ac- 
cordingly an editor's proper art is to proceed, not by a for- 
mal and conscious use of learning, but by the silent efficacy 
thereof transfusing itself insensibly into and through his work, 
so as to accomplish its purpose without being directly seen. 

Nor is Shakespeare's language so antiquated, or his idiom 
of thought so remote from ordinary apprehension, as to re- 
quire a minute, or cumbrous, or oppressiv^e erudition for 
making his thoughts intelligible to average minds. His 
diction, after all, is much nearer the common vernacular of 
the day than that of his editors : for where would these be if 
they did not write in a learned style ? To be sure, here, as 
elsewhere, an editor's art, or want of art, can -easily find or 
make ever so many difficulties, in order to magnify itself and 
its office by meeting them, or by seeming to meet them. 
And in fact it has now become, oi is iasX \3ec.om\».%,N^T^ \oMd\ 
^Ae fasliion to treat Shakespeare m \\v\^ ^^-^ \ ^ ^vs^wsr^.^ 
«ocr self-conscious erudition using Um as ^ ^oxt o^ ^^«0^ ns 
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flap its wings and crow from. So we have had and are hav- 
ing editions of his plays designed for common use, wherein 
the sunlight of his poetry is so muffled and strangled by a 
thick haze of minute, technical, and dictionary learning, that 
common eyes can hardly catch any fresh and clear beams of 
it. Small points and issues almost numberless, and many of 
them running clean off into distant tenth-cousin matters, are 
raised, as if poetry so vital and organic as his, and with its 
mouth so full of soul-music, were but a subject for lingual 
and grammatical dissection ; or a thing to be studied through 
a microscope, and so to be " examined, ponder'd, searched, 
probed, vex'd, and criticised." Is not all this very much as 
if the main business of readers, with Shakespeare's page 
before them, were to "pore, and dwindle as they pore "? 

Here the ruling thought seems to be, that the chief profit 
of studying Shakespeare is to come by analyzing and parsing 

. his sentences, not by understanding and enjoying his poetry. 
But, assuredly, this is not the way to aid and encourage 
people in the study of Shakespeare. They are not to be 
inspired with a right love or taste for him by having his 
lines encumbered with such commentatorial' redundances 
and irrelevancies. Rather say, such a course naturally ren- 
ders the Poet an unmitigable bore to them, and can hardly 
fail to disgust and repel them ; unless, perchance, it may 
superinduce upon them a certain dry-rot of formalistic learn- 
ing. For, in a vast many cases, the explanations are far 
more obscure to the average reader than the things ex- 
plained ; and he may well despair of understanding the 
Poet, when he so often finds it impossible to \5ss.^^x'^^»3&5sw 
his explainers. Or the effect oi suc^cv ^ ccsvxc5>fc> *^ '^ ^^^^^^ 

any but a negative effect, can \va1d\7 \>e; o>Ocvex ^^ic«xv "^^^^^ 
and card the common sense out o^ ^eo^\e,^^^ "^^^ 
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into learned and prating dunces, instead of making them 
intelligent, thoughtful, happy men and women in the ordi- 
nary tasks, duties, and concerns of life. 

Thus Shakesjjeare is now in a fair way to imdergo the 
same fate which a much greater and better book has already 
undergone. For even so a great many learned minds, in- 
stead of duly marking how litde need be said, and how 
simply that little should be said, have tried, apparently, how 
much and how learnedly they could write upon the Bible ; 
how many nice questions they could raise, and what elabo- 
rate comments they could weave about its contents. Take, 
for example, the Sermon on the Mount : left to its natural 
and proper working, that brief piece of writing has in it more 
of true culture-force or culture-inspiration than all the mere 
scientific books in the world put together : and learned com- 
mentaries stand, or claim to stand, in the rank of .scientific 
works. Yet even here, as experience has amply proved, a 
sort of learned incontinence can easily so intricate and per- 
plex the matter, and spin the sense out into such a curious 
and voluminous interpretation, as fairly to swamp plain 
minds, and put them quite at a loss as to what the Divine 
utterances mean. The thing is clear enough, until a garru- 
lous and obtrusive learning takes it in hand ; and then dark- 
ness begins to gather round it. 

And so the Bible generally, as we all know, has been so 

worried and belaboured with erudite, or ignorant, but at all 

events diffusive, long-winded, and obstructive commentary ; 

its teachings and efficacies have got so strangled by the 

interminable yams of interpretation spun about them ; that 

now at length, common people \\ave pie\.Vj YowdR. lost both 

their faith in it and their taste ioi \t.*. xeNtxetvo.^ lort \\.V^ 

^we to be regarded as little better tVvm axv e^Y.^V>e^^e^ ^nw^^- 
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stition : and indeed its light can hardly struggle or filtrate 
through the dense vapours of learned and elaborate verbosity 
exhaled from subjacent regions. The tendency now is to 
replace the Bible with Shakespeare as our master-code of 
practical wisdom and guidance. I am far, very far indeed, 
from regarding this as a sign of progress, either moral or 
intellectual : viewed merely in reference to literary taste, the 
Bible is incomparably beyond any other book in the world : 
but, if such a substitution must be made, Shakespeare is 
probably the best. The Poet himself tells us, "they that 
dally nicely with words may quickly make them wanton." 
And so, to be sure, the process has set in, and is already 
well advanced, of smothering his proper light beneath com- 
mentatorial surplusage and rubbish. 

So strong is the conceit of studying all things scientifi- 
cally, that we must, forsooth, have Shakespeare used as the 
raw material of scientific manufacture. It seems to be pre- 
sumed that people cannot rightly feed upon his poetry, unless 
it be first digested for them into systematic shape by passing 
through some gerund-grinding laboratory. But the plain 
truth is, that works of imagination cannot be mechanized 
and done over into the forms of science, without a total 
dissipation of their life and spirit, of all indeed that is prop- 
erly constitutive in them. It is simply like dissecting a bird 
in order to find out where the music comes from and how 
it is made. 

I have, perhaps, dwelt upon this topic too long, and may 
fitly close it with a few pertinent words from Bacon, which 
always come into my remembrance when tl\«vVv\w% ^-^ "^s^s^ 
subject. '' The first distempei o^ Xe^xmw^r '^'^^'^ ^^"^ . ^, 
when men study words and not maXXet. Nxv^ ^'^^ ^^ 
possible but this should have an opetaXAOXi. Vi ^^^^^ 
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ing, even with vulgar capacities, when they see learned men's 
works like the first letter of a patent, or a limned book; 
which, though it hath large flourishes, yet is but a letter? 
It seems to me that Pygmalion's frenzy is a good emblem 
or portraiture of this vanity : for words are but the images 
of matter; and, except they have the life of reason and 
invention, to fall in love with them is all one as to fall in love 
with a picture." In another passage, he puts the matter as 
follows : " Surely, like as many substances in Nature which 
are solid do putrefy and corrupt into worms ; so it is the 
property of good and sound knowledge to putrefy and dis- 
solve into a number of subtile, idle, unwholesome, and (as 
I may term them) vermiculate questions, which have indeed 
a kind of quickness and life of spirit, but no soundness of 
matter or goodness of quality." 

To preclude misapprehension, as far as may be, I must 
add that the foregoing remarks have an eye only to editions 
of the Poet designed for common use ; and so cannot be 
justly construed as reflecting on such as look mainly to the 
special use of students and scholars. Doubtless there may 
be, nay, there must be, from time to time, say as often as 
once in forty or fifty years, highly learned editions of Shake- 
speare ; such, for instance, as Mr. Howard Fumess's mag- 
nificent Variorum, which, so far as it has come, is a truly 
monumental achievement of learning, judgment, good sense, 
and conscientious, painstaking industry. Of course such a 
work must needs enter very largely into the details and pro- 
cesses of the subject, pursuing a great many points out 
through all the subtilties and intricacies of critical inquiry. 
But, for the generality of readers, swcVv %. \v^xv^\cv% ^\ ^Cs>fc 
theme h obviously quite out of t\\e c\v]Les\:\oTi\ vcv ^\^\Nai^ 
^orking^day world, they have too «vuc\v e\s^ Vci V^^ ^^ > 
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tracing out and sifting the nice questions which it is the 
business of a profound and varied scholarship to investigate 
and settle ; and the last and highest results of such scholar- 
ship is all that they can possibly have time or taste for. If 
any one says that common readers, such as at least ninety- 
nine persons in a hundred are and must be, should have the 
details and processes of the work put before them, that so 
they may be enabled to form independent judgments for 
themselves; — I say, whoever talks in this way is either 
under a delusion himself, or else means to delude others. 
It may flatter common readers to be told that they are just 
as competent to judge for themselves in these matters as 
those who have made a lifelong study of them : but the 
plain truth is, that such readers must perforce either take the 
results of deep scholarship on trust, or else not have them at 
all ; and none but a dupe or a quack, or perhaps a com- 
pound of the two, would ever think of representing the 
matter otherwise. 

But the main business of this Preface is yet to come, and 
what remains must be chiefly occupied with certain questions 
touching the Poet's text. And here I must first make a 
brief general statement of the condition in which his text has 
come down to us, leaving the particular details in. this kind 
to be noted in connection with the several plays themselves. 

Of the thirty-eight plays included in this edition, sixteen, 
or, if we count-in the originals of the Second and Third Parts 
of King Henry the Sixth, eighteen, were published, severally 
and successively, in what are known as the quarto editions^ 
during the Poet's life. Some oi \Veift. v^^x^ >^i\\>NR.^ ^^^ "^ssax^ 
form several times, but often mtVv com\^««^^ M«sx-axx^^^ 
text One more, Othello, was \ss\xed 'va^ ^^ccaX ^QC«^ ^^ ^ 
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six years after the Poet's death. Copies of these editions 
are still extant, though in some cases exceedingly rare. 
Most of these issues were undoubtedly " stolen and surrep- 
titious " ; and it is nowise likely that in any of them a single 
page of the proofs was ever corrected by Shakespeare him- 
self. In the popular literature of his time, proof-reading 
generally was done, if done at all, with such a degree of slov- 
enliness as no one would think of tolerating now. And that 
proof-sheets can be rightly and properly corrected by none 
but the author himself, or by one very closely and minutely 
familiar with his mind, his mouth, and his hand, is a lesson 
which an experience of more than thirty years in the matter 
has taught me beyond all peradventure And, in fact, the 
printing in most of these quarto issues is so shockingly bad, 
that no one can gain an adequate idea of how bad it is, 
except by minutely studying the text as there given, and 
comparing it in detail with the text as given in modem edi- 
tions. 

All the forecited plays, with one exception, Pericles^ were 
set forth anew in the celebrated folio of 1623, seven years 
after the Poet's death. Most of them are indeed printed 
much better there than in the earlier issues, though some of 
them are well known to have been printed from quarto 
copies. Therewithal the folio set forth, for the first time, so 
far as is known, all the other plays included in this edition, 
except The Two Noble Ktns?nen. The volume was published, 
professedly at least, under the editorial care of the Poet's 
friends and fellow-actors, John Heminge and Henry Condell. 

The printing of the folio is exceedingly unequal : in some 
of the plays, as, for instance, Julius Casar, Tvjtlfth M%kf^ 
and y^s y^u Zik^ Jf^ it is remaikaU^ g,oo^ ^ox \Jcv^ xxxsn^^ 
'nsomuch that the text, generally, \s gotrnxo axv ox^^^Vj ^^i 
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intelligible state without much trouble ; while others, as 
A//^s Weily CoriolanuSy and Timon of Athens ^ abound in the 
grossest textual corruptions, so that the labour of rectifica- 
tion seems to be literally endless. Even where the printing 
is best, there are still so many palpable, and also so many 
more or less probable, misprints, that the text, do the best 
we can with it, must often stand under considerable uncer- 
tainty. It is not unlikely that in some parts of the volume 
the Editors themselves may have attended somewhat to the 
correcting of the proofs, while in others they left it entirely 
to the printers. Of course all the plays then first published 
must have been printed either from the author's own manu- 
scripts, or else from play-house transcripts of them. Doubt- 
less these were made by different hands, sometimes with 
reasonable care, sometimes otherwise, and so with widely- 
varying degrees of accuracy and legibility. 

In their " Address to the Readers," the Editors, after 
referring to the earlier quarto issues, go on as follows : 
" Even those are now offered to your view cured and per- 
fect of their limbs, and all the rest absolute in their numbers 
as he [the author] conceived them ; who, as he was a 
happy imitator of Nature, was a most gentle expresser of 
it : and what he thought, he uttered with that easiness, that 
we have scare received from him a blot in his papers." 
Heminge and Condell appear to have been honest and 
amiable men ; but they naturally felt a strong interest in 
having the volume sell well, and so were moved to recom- 
mend it as highly as they could to purchasers. Probably 
there was something of truth in what they said^ T^e^K?^*^ 
enough to excuse, if not to )us\.\?y )L\\eti\ m ^■a:^SsN% \^.\ '^^^^^- 
theless it is perfectly certain t\\at t\ie\x >nox^% ^^^^ ^'^]^ "^^ 
to the fuU extent ; and most IVkeVy ^VvaX v^^ ^-^^ "^^^ "^ 
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portion of the volume they deemed it right to put forth in a 
general way as if applicable to the whole, without staying 
to express any limitations or exceptions. The folio was 
reprinted in 1632, again in 1664, and yet again in 1685. 
The folio of 1632 was set forth with a good many textual 
changes, made by an unknown hand ; sometimes correc- 
tions, and sometimes corruptions, but none of them carrying 
any authority. Changes of text, though less both in number 
and importance, were also made in the third and fourth 
folios. 

Before passing on from this topic, I must add that, after 
1623, single plays continued to be reprinted, from time to 
time, in quarto form. But as these are seldom of any use 
towards ascertaining or helping the text, it seems not worth 
the while to specify them in detail. Probably the most valu- 
able of them is that of Othello, issued in 1630. Others of 
them are occasionally referred to in the Critical Notes. 

As I have frequent occasion to cite a famous volume 
which I designate as " Collier's second folio," it appears 
needful to give some account thereof in this place. — In 
1849, Mr. J. P. Collier, a very learned and eminent Shake- 
spearian, lighted upon and purchased a copy of the second 
folio containing a very large number of verbal, literal, and 
punctuative alterations in manuscript ; all of course intended 
as corrections of the text. At what time or times, and by 
what hand or hands, these changes were made, has not been 
settled, nor is Ukely to be. For some time there was a good 
deal of pretty warm controversy about them. All, I believe, 
are now pretty much agreed, and certainly such is my own 
judgment, that nonQ of them have an^ e\^vcv\ \.o \i^ \^^?x^^d 
as authentic: most of them are coirupWom e^e^cx^^^-^ \\nX 
r considerable number may be )\istVy s^oV&xv ol ^s. c«ct^ 
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tions ; and some of them are exceedingly happy and valu- 
able. To be sure, of those that may be called apt and good, 
the larger portion had been anticipated by modern editors, 
and so had passed into the current text. Still there are 
enough of original or unanticipated corrections to render 
the volume an important contribution towards textual • recti- 
fication. Nevertheless they all stand on the common footing 
of conjectural emendation, and so carry no authority in their 
hand but that of inherent fitness and propriety. 

Herewith I must also mention another copy of the same 
folio, which is sometimes referred to in my Critical Notes. 
This was owned by the late Mr. S. W. Singer, also one of 
the most learned and eminent Shakespearians of his time. 
All that need be said of it here may as well be given in 
Singer*s own words : " In June, 1852, I purchased from Mr. 
Willis, the bookseller, a copy of the second folio edition of 
Shakespeare, in its original binding, which, like that of Mr. 
Collier, contains very numerous manuscript corrections by 
several hands : the typographical errors, with which that 
edition abounds, are sedulously corrected, and the writers 
have also tried their hands at conjectural emendation exten- 
sively. Many of these emendations correspond with those 
in Mr. Collier's volume, but chiefly in those cases where the 
error in the old copy was pretty evident ; but the readings 
often vary, and sometimes for the better," 

Thus much may suffice for indicating generally the con- 
dition in which Shakespeare's plays have come down to us. 
Of course the early quartos and the first folio are, in the 
proper sense, our only authorities for the Poet'^ tj^^i.. ^n^Js- 
his text has not been, and rcvost assva^^^^ t^^n^x -^^"^^ 
allowed to remain in the conditVoxv \\vex^ ^v^x\. ^^^^^^^^ 
and the judgment of learned, sagajc\o\x&, ^23cds2wz^^'^^ 
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workmen in the field have had, ought to have, must have, a 
good deal of weight in deciding how the matter should go. 
And now the question confronts us whether, after all, there 
is any likelihood of Shakespeare's text being ever got into a 
satisfactory state. Perhaps, nay, I may as well say probably, 
not. Probably the best to be looked for here is a greater 
or less degree of approximation to such a state. At all 
events, if it come at all, it is to come as the slow cumulative 
result of a great many minds working jointly, or severally, 
and successively, and each contributing its measure, be it 
more, be it less, towards the common cause. A mite done 
here, and a mite done there, will at length, when time shall 
cast up the sum, accomphsh we know not what. 
, The Bible apart, Shakespeare's dramas are, by general con- 
sent, the greatest classic and literary treasure of the world. 
His text, with all the admitted imperfections on its head, is 
nevertheless a venerable and sacred thing, and must nowise 
be touched but under a strong restraining sense of pious awe. 
Woe to the man that exercises his critical surgery here with- 
out a profound reverence for the subject ! All glib ingenuity, 
all shifty cleverness, should be sternly warned off from med- 
dling with the matter. Nothing is easier than making or 
proposing ingenious and plausible corrections. But changes 
merely ingenious are altogether worse than none ; and who- 
ever goes about the work with his mind at all in trim for ^it 
will much rather have any corrections he may make or pro- 
pose flatly condemned as bad, than have that sweetish epithet 
politely smiled, or sneered, upon them. On the other hand, 
to make corrections that are really judicious, corrections that 
have due respect to all sides of tVve csis^, sltv^ ^x. ^^ To^xisA^ 
^ that keep strictly within t\\e \\m\ls ol ^^^^a Ix^^e^c^m ^ 
^permitted in the presenliug oi so g^e^x ^ O^ass^c ^ 
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deeply hurt with textual corruptions ; — this is, indeed, just 
the nicest and most delicate art in the whole work of modern 
editorship. And as a due application of this art requires a 
most circumspective and discriminating judgment, together 
with a life-long acquaintance with the Poet's mental and 
rhythmic and lingual idiom ; so, again, there needs no small 
measure of the same preparation, in order to a judicious 
estimate of any ripely-considered textual change. 

The work of ascertaining and amending Shakespeare's text 
systematically began with Rowe in 1709, his first edition 
having come out that year, his second in 1714. The work 
was continued by Pope, who also put forth two editions, in 
1723 and 1728. Pope was followed by Theobald, whose 
two editions appeared in 1 733 and 1 740. Then came Han- 
mer's edition in 1 743, and Warburton's in 1 749. All through 
the latter half of the eighteenth century the process was 
sedulously continued by Johnson, Capell, Steevens, Malone, 
Rann, and sundry others. Heath, though not an editor, was 
hardly inferior to any of them in understanding and judg- 
ment ; and his comments remain to this day among the best 
we have. Most of these men were very strong and broad in 
learning and sagacity, and in the other furnishings needful 
for their task ; none of them were wanting in respect for the 
Poet j and all of them did good service. 

It must be admitted, however, that many, if not most, of 
these workmen handled the text with excessive freedom ; 
and perhaps it may be justly said that, taken all together, 
they corrupted quite as much as they corrected it. They 
seem to have gone somewhat upon the principle of <bnv&j^ 
what, in their judgment, the l?oe\. ow^X Xo Vw^ -hvksk^n 
whereas the thing we want \s not viVvaV ^wfocA^ ^^^"^^^ss 
ought to have written, but what, as xieaxVj ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 
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he actually did write. Accordingly much labour has since 
had to be spent in undoing what was thus overdone. 

During the present century the process of correction has 
been kept up, but much more temperately, and by minds 
well fitted and furnished for the task, though probably, as a 
whole, not equal to the earlier series of workmen. Among 
these are Singer, Collier, Dyce, Staunton, Halliwell, and 
White, faithful and highly competent labourers, whose names 
will doubtless hold prominent and permanent places in Shake- 
spearian lore. ^ 

The excessive freedom in textual change used by the ear- 
lier series of editors has naturally had the effect of provoking 
a reaction. For the last forty years or thereabouts, this 
reaction has been in progress, and is now, I think, at its 
height, having reached an extreme fully as great, and not 
a whit more commendable than the former extreme. Of 
course this can hardly fail in due time to draw on another 
reaction ; and already signs are not wanting that such a 
result is surely forthcoming. To the former license of cor- 
rection there has succeeded a license, not less vicious, of 
interpretation. Explanations the most strained, far-fetched, 
and over-subtile are now very much the order of the day, — 
things sure to disgust the common sense of sober, candid, 
circunispective, cool-judging minds. It is said that the old 
text must not be changed save in cases of " absolute neces- 
sity " ; and this dictum is so construed, in theory at least, as 
to prompt and cover all the excesses of the most fanciful, 
fine-drawn, and futile ingenuity. The thing has grown to the 
ridiculous upshot of glozing and belauding stark printer's 
errors into poetic beauties, and the a>NVwaiTde?x\v\\.c^\\\s^h.^3^ 
haltj'ngs of metre into " elegant retardauom." "^o xcCvcv^^^ 
-apdvated with their own ingenuity, aw vXem o^ v\v^ o\\ v^^ 



that is utter nonsense is specially attractive ; because, to be 
sure, they can the more easily spell their own sense, or want 
of sense, into it. And so we see them doggedly tenacious 
of such readings as none but themselves can explain, and 
fondly concocting such explanations thereof as none but 
themselves can understand ; tormenting the meaning they 
want out of words that are no more akin to it than the 
multiplication-table is to a trilobite. Surely, then, the thing 
now most in order is a course of temperance and modera- 
tion, a calmness and equipoise of judgment, steering clear 
of both extremes, and sounding in harmony with plain old 
common sense, one ounce of which is worth more than a 
ton of exegetical ingenuity. For Shakespeare, be it observed, 
is just our great imperial sovereign of common sense ; and 
sooner or later the study of him will needs kill off all the 
editors that run in discord with this supreme quality of his 
workmanship. 

The present generation of Shakespearians are rather con- 
spicuously, not to say ostentatiously, innocent of respect for 
their predecessors. They even seem to measure the worth 
of their own doings by their self-complacent ignoring or up- 
braiding of what has been done before. Might it not be 
well for them to bethink themselves now and then what sort 
of a lesson their contempt of the past is likely to teach the 
future? Possibly plain sensible people, who prefer small 
perspicuities to big obscurities, soft-voiced solidities to high- 
sounding nihilities, may take it into their heads that wisdom 
was not born with the present generation, and will not die 
with it. After all, Rowe, Pope, Theobald, tt^^^ssftx^^-^^- 
burton, Johnson, CapeW, and otVv^xs*, >(5aQ.\i.'^ Vi ^^ '^^'^ 
Infallible, yet were not foo\s ; \.V\e^ Vxve.^ ^^'^^'^^^''^X^^ 
their minds were at least to\exa\Av c\e2ct o^ c.oxx*^^^^'^ "^ 
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I suspect they understood their business quite as well, and 
laboured in it quite as uprightly and fruitfully, as those who 
now insist on proceeding as if nothing had ever been done ; 
as if it had been reserved exclusively for them to understand 
and appreciate the Poet. In this, as in some other matters, 
to " stand as if a man were author of himself, and knew no 
other kin,'* is not exactly the thing. The best that any of 
us can do is to add somewhat, perhaps a very, very little, 
to the building that others have worked upon and helped to 
rear ; and, if we are to begin by a clean sweeping away of 
what others have done, that so our puny architecture may 
have a better chance of being seen, is it not possible that the 
sum of our own doings, as time shall foot it up, will prove a 
minus quantity? 

Certainly changes in the old text of Shakespeare ought 
not to be made without strong and clear reasons : and, after 
they have been so made, stronger and clearer reasons may 
arise, or may be shown, for unmaking them. Very well ; be 
it so. But such reasons are not to be nonsuited by unrea- 
sonable explanations, by superfine glozings, and rhetorical 
smokings. The cacoethes emendandi and the cacoethes 
explanandi are alike out of place, and to be avoided. I 
have already quoted the phrase " absolute necessity," now so 
often used by the ultraists of textual conservatism. This 
phrase seems to bind the thing up very tightly: yet, even 
with those who urge it most strongly, it is found to have, in 
effect, no firm practical meaning ; at least not a whit more 
than the phrase " strong and clear reasons." To illustrate 
what I mean : 
Mr, Furness, in his King Lear/\\\.(^y V^tAs* "TV\\s rest 
mig-ht yet have balm'd thy broketv sinews'^ ; >^\i& x^^^ci^^^ 
Theobald's reading, "broken sensesr ^ox v\v^ o\^ x^-^v-, ^^^ 
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he does this on the ground that " the change is not abso- 
lutely necessary." Yet, in ii. 4, he prints " To be a comrade 
of the wolf, and howl necessity's sharp pinch ! " thus substi- 
tuting howl, from Collier's second folio, for owl, the old 
reading. And I think he shows strong and clear reasons for 
the change. But, strictly speaking, I can see no absolute 
necessity for it : some tolerable sense can be made, has been 
made, out of the old text. Nay, more ; the change, in this 
case, as it seems to me, does not come so near being abso- 
lutely necessary as in the case of Theobald's senses, I must 
needs think that owl yields, of the two, a better and more 
fitting sense in the one place than sinews does in the other. 
Nevertheless, in the instance of howl, Mr. Fumess seems 
to me to make out a clear case ; to justify the change tri- 
umphantly ; this too without any approach to overstrained 
refinement ; insomuch that I should henceforth never think 
of printing the passage otherwise than as he prints it. So, 
be it that absolute necessity is the true rule, have we not 
here a pretty good instance of that rule being " more hon- 
our'd in the breach than the observance " ? 

And I think the same argument will hold even more 
strongly touching another reading which he adopts from the 
same source. It is in i. i, where he prints " It is no vicious 
blot, nor other foulness," instead of the old reading, " no 
vicious blot, murther, or foulness." Here the need of the 
change, to my thinking, is not so exigent nor so evident as 
in either of the former cases, especially th5 first : a good 
deal, I think, can here be said in defence of the old reading : 
at all events, I can nowise understand how the absolute 
necessity that rules out senses can consistently rule-in howl 
and nor other. But Mr. Fumess, vj\\\\ 2J\ Vvs* -aNys^fcx^ "ssx^^ 
SLS I must think, rather overstravaed coxisets^x^^sjk., 's^Rk c^^-^sv- 
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mands my respect, that I accept his judgment in both the 
latter cases, though dissenting from him altogether in the 
first; herein following, as I take it, the absolute necessity 
which he practises, and not the one which he preaches. 
And indeed so many men preach better than they practise, 
that it is decidedly refreshing to meet, now and then, with 
one who reverses this order, and makes his practice come 
out ahead. 

Of course this point might easily be illustrated at almost 
any length. For the old text has hundreds of cases substan- 
tially parallel with those I have cited ; cases wt^ere, in my judg- 
ment, there are strong and clear reasons for textual changes 
made or proposed by former Shakespearians, but where the 
new school, with their canon of " absolute necessity," hold 
on to stark corruptions, and then make up for their textual 
strictness with the largest exegetical license. Yet I have 
never caught any of these bigots (so I must term them) of 
the old letter finding fault when we, of a somewhat more 
liberal bent, have adopted any corrections which they have 
themselves proposed. Here, as, to be sure, is very natural, 
their " absolute necessity " smiles itself into an aspect practi- 
cable enough. 

For, in truth, several of them seem equally intent on find- 
ing reasons for condemning corrections that others have 
made, and for proposing or approving new corrections ; and 
their wrong-headed, perhaps I should say pig-headed, inge- 
nuity in both parts of the business is sometimes ludicrous, 
sometimes otherwise. So, for instance, one of them has 
htely approved, and another adopted, a new reading in Tke 
JT'j^^s/, L 2: '^Urchins shall /^r/Zi af vasXol\\\^\.,>CwaX.^^>^ 
^ay work all exercise on thee " ; -wYiexe \30\!cv >iJftfc O^^ «sv^ 
Ae common reading is, " Urchms shaW, for thai n^x. ^^.Ts^^gf 
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that they may work, all exercise on thee." Here, of course, 
for gives the sense of duration, or prolonged action ; which 
is just what the occasion requires. For it is well known that 
urchins were wont to go forth, and work, or play, during the 
vast of night, anyhow ; this was their special right or privi- 
lege ; and Prospero means that, during that time, he will 
have them exercise their talents on Caliban. In my poor 
opinion, therefore, both the approver and the adopter of the 
forecited change have thereby, so far as one instance can 
tell against them, earned an exclusion, or a dismissal, from 
the seat of judgment in questions of that sort. However, 
when any of these gentlemen offer us, as they sometimes do, 
corrections that ,can show strong and clear reasons, I, for 
one, shall be happy to prefer their practice also to their 
preaching] and, if they see fit to frown their preaching 
upon me, I have but to laugh back their own practice upon 
them : so, if they can stand it, I can. 

But there is one thing which I feel bound to set my face 
against, however insignificant that setting may be. It is 
this. Of course there are a great many plain cases of textual 
corruption, where, notwithstanding, a full and perfect cer- 
tainty as to the right correction is not to be attained. These 
often try an editor*s labour and judgment and patience to 
the uttermost. But it is an editor*s business, in such cases, 
to sift and weigh the whole matter with all possible care, 
to make up his mind, and do the best he can. This is a 
tedious and painful, as also, in most cases, a thankless pro- 
cess. So a custom has lately been started, for editors, when 
on this score any " doubts or scruple?^ \&^^^ >icv^ Xst-abcc^T "^s:^ 
shirk the whole matter, to shift of^ l\ve \>wx^w. ^\^^Q>^ ^^^^4, 
and to dodge all responsibility axid aXli Vax^x^ oS. "^^^^^^ 
decM^n, by sticking an obelus 'm to noXfc ^^^ ^'^ 
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thus calling the reader's attention to his need of help, and 
yet leaving him utterly unhelped. This is indeed " most tol- 
erable and not to be endured." It is, in effect, equivalent 
to telling us that they know more than all the previous edi- 
tors, yet do not know enough for the cause they have under- 
taken, and so have no way but to adjourn the court. 

There is one other topic upon which I must say a few words. 
— It is somewhat in question how far the spelling and the ver- 
bal forms of the old copies ought to be retained. Mr. White, 
following the folio, prints murther for murder^ f adorn for 
fathom, and in some cases, if I rightly remember, moder for 
mother. Now there seems to me just as much reason for 
keeping the two latter archaisms as for keeping the first; 
that is to say, none at all. Herein, however, Mr. White is at 
least consistent ; which is more than can be said of some 
other recent editing ; though I admit that in this instance 
consistency is not a jewel. And Mr. Furness, in the Preface 
to his King Lear, announces that hereafter he shall adhere 
to the old form, or old spelling, oijthm fQI Jhan, as also of 
the antique concessive and for an. In an edition like his, 
designed chiefly for students and scholars, there may be some 
reason for this which does not hold in the case of editions 
looking to general use ; yet even that appears to me some- 
what more than doubtful. Mr. Furness urges that Spenser 
always uses then for than, and that none of his modern edi- 
tors think of substituting the IrHer. But Spenser manifestly 
took pains to give his languag' i special air or smack of an- 
tiquity, and so made it more c; haic than the general usage 
of his time. Moreover, Spenseif is now very little read, if at 
all, save by scholars and students *, aTvd,\l \ >n^x^ X-^ ^^\\. -ax^^ 
/Portion of him for common use,l shouXd m^^Jw^ xvo ^^x>a.TiJ^^ ^\ 
-Printing /Aan, except in cases NvVieie t)xcn mv^x xi^^ei.%.\ 
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kept for the rhyme. It may be well to add, that in the orig- 
inal editions of Hooker's great work than is, I think, always 
spelt then : nevertheless the late Mr. Keble, in his edition, 
uniformly prints than ; and I suspect it will be a good while 
before we shall see any better specimen ' of editorial work- 
manship than Keble's Hooker. 

Again: All students of Shakespeare know that the folio 
has many instances of God buy you, the old colloquial 
abridgment of God be with you, which has been still further 
shortened into our Good bye. Probably, in the Poet's time, 
the phrase was sounded God bwy you. Here I see no other, 
or no better, way to keep both sense and sound, and rhythm 
also, than by printing God b* wV you ; and so in this edition 
I always print, or mean to print. Would Mr. Furness, in 
this instance also, retain the old form or spelling buy ? The 
phrase, I believe, does not occur in King Lear, so that he 
had no occasion there for making any sign of his thought on 
the subject. The phrase occurs repeatedly in Hamlet, once in 
ii. I, and again in ii. 2 ; and there he prints " God be wi' you " 
and " God be wi' ye " ; but on some points his views have 
changed since his superb edition of that play was issued. 
Whatever his purpose may be, I cannot but think there is 
quite as good reason for adhering strictly to the old letter in 
this instance as in that of then or of and. And the case is 
substantially the same in reference to a great many other 
words : in fact, I do not see how this principle of retention 
can consistently stop, till it t , all have restored the old spell- 
ing altogether. 

My own practice in this iUatter is, wherever any thin^eithex. 
of sense, or of rhythm, or of melie, ox olxV'^^xv^^^'^*^^^'^^'^^'' 
to retain the old forms or o\d spe\\\tv«. ^ox '^^^^'^'^'^^'^ 
foJio has eyng for eyeSy and rhyiam^ nn\^ wine ; ^^^ 
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for deniai^ and rhyming with say : it also has throughly for 
thoroughly, and thorough for through. Of course I should 
never think, probably no editor would think, of disturbing 
these archaisms, or such as these. Even when, as is often 
the case, there is no reason of metre or of rhyme for keep- 
ing them, they are essential items in the Poet's rhythm ; for 
gQod prose has a rhythm of its own as well as verse. Now 
Shakespeare, especially in his verse, was evidently very par- 
ticular and exact in the care of his rhythm and metre, and 
therefore of his syllables. The folio has almost numberless 
minute proofs and indications of this ; and here, of course, 
the smaller the note, the more significance it bears as regards 
the Poet's habit and purpose. Perhaps there is no one 
point wherein this is oftener shown than in his very frequent 
elision of the article the, so as to make it coalesce with the 
preceding word into one syllable. So, especially in his later 
plays, there is ahnost no end to such elisions as by th\ 
do th\for th\from th\ on th\ to th\ &c. ; and the folio has 
many instances of the double elision wP th' for with the. 
Now I hold, and have long held it important that, as far as 
practicable, these little things be carefully preserved, not only 
because they are essential parts of the Poet's verbal modu- 
lation, but also as significant notes or registers of his scrupu- 
lous and delicate attention to this element of his workman- 
ship. Yet the whole thing is totally ignored in all the recent 
editions that I am conversant with ; all, with the one excep- 
tion of Mr. Furness's latest volume, his King Lear, where it 
is carefully attended to. And right glad am I that it is ; for, 
as I must think, it ought never to have been neglected. 
But, in certain other points, — pomls ^\v^t^ tvo*^\w% ^1 
rhyme or metre or rhythm or sense \s coiicettva^, — Ww^ 
f^uedj and shall pursue, a somewVial d^S^xexiX. co>xr&.— ^ 
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is well known to Shakespearians that the old text has some 
twelve or fifteen, perhaps more, instances of // used posses- 
sively, or where we should use its, the latter not being a cur- 
rent form in the Poet's time, though then just creeping into 
use. And so the English Bible, as originally printed in i6i i, 
has not a single instance of its : it has, however, one or two, 
perhaps more, instances of // used in the same way. In 
these cases, all modem editions, so far as I know, print its^ 
and are, I hold, unquestionably right in doing so. It is true, 
Shakespeare's old text has repeated instances of its, and 
these are more frequent in the later plays than in the earlier. 
And in most of these cases the folio prints it with an apos- 
trophe, ifs; though in two or three places, if not more, we 
there have it printed without the apostrophe. 

In all these cases, whether of it or it^s or its, I rhake no 
scruple whatever of printing simply its ; though I sometimes 
call attention to the old usage in my Critical Notes. For, in 
truth, I can perceive no sort of sense or reason in retaining 
the possessive // in Shakespeare's text, or, at all events, in 
any presentation of it designed for common use. Yet we 
have some recent editing apparently taking no little credit 
to itself for keeping up and propagating this unmeaning and 
worthless bit of archaic usage ; whereas the Poet himself 
was evidently impatient of it, as he shook himself more and 
more free from it, the riper he grew. Of course the same 
recent editing insists punctually on keeping the apostro- 
phized form, ifs, wherever the folio prints it so. Surely 
there is no more reason for retaining the apostrophe here, 
than there is for omitting it in the numberless cases where 
the folio omits it; as in "like icv'^ Xstoi^icv^'^ Sas^';'* •ks^Ss. 
''against my brothers life." ¥ot a\\ ^\vo V^n^ ^^ ^c^^O^ -^ 
looked into that volume must know XJwa-X. ^^\v>Sw\^^^>^^'^'^ 
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are there commonly printed just alike. But, indeed, the 
retention of these archaisms seems to me no better than, 
sheer idolatry or dotage of the old letter ; all the arguments 
but those of pedantry or affectation drawing clean away from 
it. That an editor who stands rigidly on these points should 
nevertheless quite overlook other things of real weight, like 
those I pointed out a little before, may seem strange to 
some : but I suspect it is all in course ; for they who ride 
hobbies are apt to lose sight of every thing but the particular 
hobby they happen to be riding. 

And now a word as to the ordering of the plays in this 
edition. The folio has them arranged in three distinct series, 
severally entitled Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. The 
plays of the first and third series are there arranged seem- 
ingly at haphazard, and without any regard to the order of 
time in which they were written ; those of the second or 
historic series, simply according to the chronological order 
of the persons and events represented in them ; the three 
that were no doubt written first being thus placed after sev- 
eral that were of later composition. In this edition, the 
three series of the folio are kept distinct ; but the several 
plays of each series are meant to be arranged, as nearly as 
may be, according to the chronological order of the writing. 
This is done merely because such appears to be the most 
natural and fitting principle of arrangement, and not that 
the Poet may be read or studied " historically " ; a matter 
which is made a good deal of by some, but which, as it 
seems to me, is really of no practical consequence whatever. 
Nor is it claimed that the actual oideT o^ \)cv^ \m\!v5\^ \3» ^re- 

cjseJy followed in every particular : m iac\., \)cv\^ w^^xV^xv^x. 

^et been fully settled, and probably nevex wSV \i^ % ^wv.^ 
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to be sure, something considerable has been done towards 
45uch settlement within the last few years. 

I must not let this Preface go without expressing a very 
deep and lively sense of my obligations to Mr. Joseph Crosby. 
The work of preparing this edition was set about in good 
earnest on the 23d of April, 1873, and has been the main 
burden of my thought and care ever since. From that time 
to the present, a frequent and steady correspondence, of the 
greatest use and interest to me, has been passing between 
Mr. Crosby and myself. The results thereof are in some 
measure made apparent in my Critical Notes, and still more 
in the foot-notes ; but, after all, a very large, if not the larger, 
portion of the benefit I have received is not capable of being 
put in definite form, and having credit given for it in detail. 
Indeed, I owe him much, — much in the shape of distinctly- 
usable matter, but more in the way of judicious counsel, 
kindly encouragement, and friendship steadfast and true. 

Cambridge, August 3, i88a 



To this reprint of my original Preface I am moved to add, 
from a very high authority, the following paragraphs in cor- 
roboration of certain points therein taken. When writing 
that Preface, I either had not read, or had quite forgotten, 
the matter in question, else I should have made ^c^^ssa. x^s.^ 
of it then. It is from Dr. C. "Nl. lxi^^^''5.\ic><^ ^-^icc^^^ 
'M Complete View of the Shates^eat^ Cox^^xoN^rs?^ V ^"^^^ 
''It is unfortunately true that m ati enoxrcLa^ ^sass^^^ 
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